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Are you a motor car salesman ?—or a motor car trader? 
The implication isn’t quite fair, we admit; for these are 
“trading” days, a buyer’s market, with many sales going 
to that car which offers the biggest allowance. 

But you expect to get ahead; and regardless of how 
shrewdly you trade, don’t neglect to sell; for your own 
sake, and to make the car you sell stay sold. 

There is a certain automotive equipment which sets 
an accurate standard of modernity. Foremost among 


these ‘“‘modern keynotes’ are Bendix Automatic Clutch 
and Bendix B-K Vacuum Power Brakes. 


Can any motor car be strictly modern without these 
two remarkable units? We believe you'll say ‘No’ — 
quickly—when you face and digest the facts. You are 
fortunate if the car you sell, has them. If it has, se// them. 
Tell the facts about them. These facts will do a big job 
in counteracting higher bids on the trade-in. 


Don’t judge automatic clutch performance until you 
yourself have tried the new and improved Bendix Auto- 
matic Clutch, with its extraordinary new Cushion Control. 


In addition to making car operation far easier and 
more comfortable, Bendix Automatic Clutch — new, 











better — with its new Cushion Control absolutely per- 
fects clutch operation; eliminates all the evils of varying, 
uncertain physical operation; engages and disengages 
the clutch exactly as it should be operated. Get-away 
is swift, and smoother; never a grab. Clutch and clutch 
bearings last much longer. 


As for B-K Vacuum Power Brakes—they are necessary. 
Safety, control — these are today’s crucial problems in 
motor car buying and selling. And only power brakes 
will control modern lighter, faster cars. Safety bodies 
and public opinion all demand them. 

That means B-K. For vacuum is the simplest, most 
exactly controllable, most reliable, most economical 
form of power for motor car brakes. 

Let us help you sell — with useful facts, with usable 
cooperation. Your interests and 
ours are identical—easier selling. 
Write for the complete story. 


want to sell more cars 
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BRAGG -KLIESRATH CORPORATION 
401 Bendix Drive, South Bend, Ind. 


(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 


Name 
Street and No. 
City and State 


Make of car I sell 





BRAGG-KLIESRATH CORPORATION, 401 Bendix Drive, South Bend, Ind. 


Sure! I’m interested in anything that will help me sell cars. Send me, free, your 
pocket-size books of facts about these units that “make motor cars modern.” 
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buses WITH SKF°’S ARE KEPT 
ON TIME 


Shu AND NIGHT ... these buses come 

and go...and SSF Spherical Roller | 

Bearings share an important responsi- | 

bility in keeping them on schedule. The 

utmost dependability...assuring freedom | 

from untimely breakdowns ... is a vital | 

necessity in maintaining public good-will 

and profitable operation. These are the 

reasons why S{Sf Performance Takes 

Preference Over Price. | 
| 





scsi Spherical Roller Bearings have 
been in service for a period of two years 
on the worm shafts of the Safeway buses 
used on this transportation system. The 
original bearing installed has been in 
three differential units...and is still going 
strong. These bearings have prolonged 
the life of packing glands, prevented lub- 
ricant leakage and held shafts in proper 
alignment. And what is more, they have 
eliminated all previous bearing trouble 


...and are doing the job with complete 
satisfaction. 


SKE INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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WHERE PERFORMANCE TAKES PREFERENCE OVER PRICE 


@ You may buy a bearing as 
a bargain but try and get a 
bargain out of using it, for 
nothing is abt to cost so much 
as abearing that cost so little, 


BALL AND ROLLER p® 
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HE superior drawing qualities, gauge uni- 

formity and fast production advantages of 
cold rolled steel for continuous stamping and 
forming operations are now combined in 
Thomastrip with the desirable features of tin. 
. . . The uniform dense electro coating of tin, 
in dull mat or bright finish, provides protec- 
tion against corrosion and rust and the neces- 
sary bond for application of babbitt or the 
base for further plating. . . . Light buffing pro- 
duces a bright luster of appealing appearance 
comparable to higher cost platings... . A 
product of specialized production, Thomastrip 
with electro zinc, copper or tin coat, or in 
plain or bright finish is serving the present day 
needs of hundreds of manufacturers. . . . Test 
Thomastrip in your production. Send for sam- 

ples, now, specifying coat, width, gauge 

and finish desired 


€ Te THOMAS STEEL CO. 


WARREN OHIO 





HEADQUARTERS FOR SPECIALIZED 
PRODUCTION COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
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Tue present day motor car buyer looks for more than mechanical excellence. Buyers are 
looking farther ahead. They are interested in how their car is going to perform and how 


it is going to look in three, four or five years from now. They especially want to know 
how it is going to look. 


They already know, through several years of observation, that Parker Processed cars retain 
their original fine appearance, they do not rust, they are easier to keep in good condition, 
they do not require frequent refinishing. 


There is a Parker Process for mechanical parts, for the body, for the wire wheels, fenders, 
splashers and other sheet metal parts, each especially adapted to its purpose and all efficient. 


Rust Prevention by Parker Processes adds tremendously to sales value. 


PARKER RUST-PROOF COMPANY 


gor 2178 E. Milwaukee Ave. Detroit, Michigan 
Parker literature summarizes the findings of 


the Parker research staff. It describes their PARKER R U S L P_R [IRUST-PROOFING O F 


more important findings in 17 years of research, 
supported by extensive practical experience in 
rust-proofing and Sinish improvement of iron 
and steel products in all industries. Copies will 





be sent on request to interested technical men 
and manufacturers. 


BONDERIZING -. . PARKERIZING PARCOLITING 
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FEDERAL 
BEARINGS 


SELECTED by automotive 
manufacturers who seek only 
the highest standards of ball 
bearing excellence. Neither time, 



















money, nor labor is spared to 
make “FEDERALS” the finest bear- 
ings that human skill can devise. 





“FEDERALS” are made in a 
large, modern and splen- 
didly equipped factory. 


. ee 72 nage 


SSR 


THE FEDERAL BEARINGS Co., INC. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Detroit Sales Office: 2608 Book +" -y e. wr ee 
Chicago Office: 120 N. Peoria St. 
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Type 12. Internal. For S. A. E. 
and Standard Machine Screws 
A WP _- 
SU? > 
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le SY 
Type 11. External. For Stand- 
ard Bolts and Nuts 


Type 15. Countersunk. For all 
Countersunk Screws 


Type 20. Locking Terminals. 
For Radio and Electrical Work 


U. S.. Patents 
1,419,564—1,604,122 
1,697 954—1,782,387 


Ot «x. Foreign Patents, 
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HERE'S aly) EVIDENCE OF 


SHAKEPROOF'S SUPERIORITY 











paca over America’s fastest selling 
metal products—the automobiles, 
radios, stoves, refrigerators, etc.— 
that are the leaders in their respec- 
tive lines today. See for yourself 
what kind of Lock Washers they use 
and take notice that wherever vibra- 
tion is likely to cause damage, a 
Shakeproof Lock Washer is provid- 


Shakeproof representatives are 
located in the following cities: 







ing perfect protection. This wide 
acceptance of Shakeproof’s locking 
principle has been realized simply 
because actual performance has 
proved it to be the best. Get thoro- 
ughly acquainted with Shakeproof 
Products—send the coupon below 
for our catalog and free samples 
today! 


SHAKEPROOF 


“ Lock Washer Ci 
ock Washer Company 
New York 
Philadel phi i — 
oo. {Division of Illinois Tool Works} 
Pittsburgh 2505 N. Keeler Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
Schenectady S222 2 SS SSS SSS SSS SSS nnane 
Detroit ; 
Gentlemen: Kindl d I al 
Cleveland i Coupon price at, Aten, plonebenndaneendianantn wad pes po dhe 
Milwaukee 
Toledo WR iicatkivc cha cesccdsn Ee eee 
Cincinnati | ee a eee ei iscdiihecadvaxscs 
Dallas, Tex. 

Birmingham, Ala. Firm Name. ..........-------------.00---eeeeee-nn00-n-2nn------00 
Los Angeles i eg . 
San Francisco 4 Gi 

Seattle : DP dk tinknsinectcnnennbnibnmnns cae a cterinioneioncnds ooo 
Toronto, Ont.,Can. a a ee Title 
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RESULTS 
PROVE 


THAT 


QUALITY 


PAYS 


Hyatt takes great pride in its product. 
We employ skilled workmanship and 
modern production methods plus special 
analysis steels which result in fine bear- 
ings. We have told you of our critical 
tests and inspections, of our advanced 
gauging equipment, and that we are un- 
usually careful to see that every Hyatt 
bearing conforms to strict standards. But 


there is something more. 


Hyatt's further concern is that Hyatt bear- 


ings afford maximum service in the hands 
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of users. Fully aware that lowest operating 
costs are paramount in today's business 
situation, Hyatt's practice of “controlled 
quality adds much assurance to continu- 
ously flawless, economical performance 
wherever Hyatt Roller Bearings are used. 
Thus, the care we exert in manufacture is 
eventually justified in the ability of Hyatts 


to stand up in any operating condition. 


To builders and users of Hyattized equip- 
ment these qualities always have had a 
decided profit-saving, performance-salis- 
fying appeal, as evidenced by actual ser- 
vice records in innumerable applications. 
May we show your designers how to use 


still more Hyatt Quality bearings in your 


equipment? 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, Newark, 
Detroit, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Oakland. 


HYATT 


QUIET ROLLER BEARINGS 
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FOOTBURT 


WAY DRILLS 


aes machine illustrates a Footburt 2-Way 
Drilling Machine using the small 6” diam- 
eter cam units to drive and feed both side 
heads. These units are in a horizontal 
plane but could be placed at any advan- 
tageous angle. @ Footburt’s full line of cam 
units includes three larger sizes, the 10”, 
14” and 16” diameter cam sizes which 
provides a size for almost any drilling, 
reaming or spot facing requirement. 


Detroit Office: 4-151 General Motors Building 


February 4, 1933 





@ We will be glad to figure with you on the 
use of way drilling equipment for handling 
your multiple spindle operations, either on 
new machines or on the addition of one of 
these units to one of your present machines 
to elimitate an extra handling operation. 


oO Oo oO oO 


Just send blueprints with production 
requirements. 


THE FOOTE-BURT COMPANY e¢ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Chicago Office: 565 Washington Boulevard 
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Engineering “Reds” Flay Ultra 
Conservatism Before S.A. E. 


Streamlining and Automatic Transmissions 
Advocated at Biggest Annual Meeting 


Bodies Scored for Poor Vision and Low ‘ 
Roofs 


Production Men Talk Labor Relations and 
Lower Equipment Costs 



















Dr. Dickinson Prescribes for Economic Ills 


By Norman G. Shidle 
and Athel F. Denham 


out from many technical speakers at the an- 

nual meeting of the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers held in Detroit Jan. 23 to 26. They were an- 
swered by some other engineers with demands for 
commercial practicality along with engineering vision 
and the result was a series of stirring sessions for 
the largest total attendance ever recorded at an 
annual of the Society. 

Some widely promoted employment policies were 
vigorously questioned at a confidential luncheon 
session of the production division and 
the truck rating committee reached a 
final’ conclusion on a truck rating 
formula which must have council ap- 
proval before publication. 

An outstanding feature of the meet- 
ing was presentation by Dr. H. C. 
Dickinson, newly elected president, of 
a thoroughly worked out economic 
theory indieating clearly the possibili- 
ties of future economic stabilization 


s RIES for more radical automobile design rang 


The new president of the S.A.E., Dr. 
H. C. Dickinson, Director Heat and 
Power, U. S. Bureau of Standards 
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Alex. Taub, 


V. P. Rumely, 
Passenger Cars 


Production Session 


through control of the instability now existing be- 
tween capital goods and consumables. This insta- 
bility, Dr. Dickinson shows, can be controlled through 
adjustment of the mechanism itself without disturb- 
ing the present competitive system and with far less 
interference with personal freedom than we are ac- 
customed to at present. 

Legislative problems got attention in talks made 
by T. R. Dahl of White and B. E. Hutchinson of 
Chrysler. Machine tool builders were proddcd by J. E. 
Padgett, Spicer vice-president, to eliminate beauty, 
doodads and service charges and sell their products 
at prices far lower than now are available. 

J. H. Geisse in his paper on “Indirect Air Cooling 
of Aviation Engines” brought to the engineers a 
wealth of up-to-date information on this subject of 
high temperature cooling in which there seems to be 
a growing interest in both vehicle and airplane circles. 
Other aircraft topics got attention at several sessions, 
while fucls and lubricants were discussed at length. 

A Fuels and Lubri- 
cants Activity has been 
officially added to the 

Society and will be rep- 

resented on the Counc!] 

by a vice-president, as 
are the other activities. 

The most severe criti- 
cisms of current auto- 
mobile design emanated 
from Herbert Chase of 
Automotive Daily News 
and Walter T. Fishleigh, 
consulting engineer of 

Detroit and a member 
- of the newly elected 

Council which took office 

during the meeting. 

Fishleigh called. par- 
ticular attention to 

“dangers inherent in 

Su pe r-standardization, 
the price of which is 
Chrysler, talked progress,” and went on 

Highways econo- to state that: 
mies “If we started out to- 





B. E. Hutchinson, 
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R. F. Anderson, W. B. Stout, B. B. Bachman, 
Body Session Annual Session Motorcoaches and 
Motor Trucks 


day to design a fast automobile and were not handi- 
capped by precedent and fashion, our new automobile 
would not look, act or be mechanically arranged like 
present automobiles. 

“Without courage and foresight,” he added, “today’s 
automotive engineering picture is uncertain and dis- 
turbing; but with these, the same picture becomes an 
inspiration and a challenge to engineering to fight its 
way beyond threatening present-day limitations which, 
for want of a better term, I have called super-stand- 
ardization, and to accomplish feats more far-reaching 
and more important than industry has yet seen.” 

Herbert Chase was quite specific in a number of 
his critical suggestions, after starting out with the 
somewhat blanket indictment that: 

“As I see the situation, present cars are much too 
uncomfortable. They are too bulky, too unwieldly. 
Even for their size they are too heavy. In consequence 
they cost too much to build and to operate. They are 
not sufficiently safe. They are too complex in con- 
struction and operation. They involve many petty 
annoyances. They lack many desirable refinements. 
They are too hard to service. Aside from these and 
a few other shortcomings, they are pretty good cars!” 

James M. Crawford, chief engineer of Chevrolet, 
took a more conservative, though none the less dynamic 
view of the situation, when he asked in his talk follow- 
ing the big dinner Thursday night: 

“Will we engineers make the most of our oppor- 
tunities by considering future development of trans- 
portation as an organization problem—or, will we 
treat it as a strictly engineering job and merit the 
criticism which so often has been directed at engi- 
neers in general? . . . Obviously, we increase our 
opportunities if we go the Cooperative Route.” 

Crawford took a gentle slap at the critics of current 
design when he commented: “The revolutionist is with 
us, demanding a change. We cannot ignore him. His 
entire group is composed of lovable fellows who are 
a real inspiration at times—but how they can get 
under our skins! 

“In 1930, one started his speech by calling us dumb 
—and we liked it. . . . The aeronautical group, too, 
seems to be giving us boys in the automobile business 
a great amount of help. They are educating the public 
to streamlining and side slipping! .. .” 
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W. C. Keys, 


Streamlining 


R. W. Brown, 
Riding-Qualities 


K. T. Keller, Dodge president, in one of the most 
important and significant talks ever given at a Society 
meeting, concluded his not-to-be-published remarks 
with a six-point summary of the handling of produc- 
tion as a human equation. 

The first necessity, he said, is a consistent policy. 
It should be short, clearly understood and should put 
real responsibility on the foreman. And it should be 
changed to meet the times. Above all things, how- 
ever, the chief executive of the company must keep 
constantly in touch with its execution. The executive 
must be close to his job and close to the changes in 
conditions. 

Next, education of the factory supervisory force is 
essential. Foreman training, properly carried out, pays 
big dividends. Each plant should develop its own 
course, adapted to its particular needs. 

Third, the system of wage payment which is set up 
should be such as to permit the foreman to know each 
day that he has the right number of men in his depart- 
ment and so as to permit the men to earn the sums 
which management expects them to earn. 

Fourth, employees should be dealt with fairly in 
every way; recognition and consideration should be 
given to human frailties. 

Fifth, a highly competent crew is needed in the 
employment department. 

And finally, labor must be viewed not only as a com- 
modity, but very definitely as a human equation. 


Machine Tool 
Price Reductions 


At the production session which followed the lunch- 
eon, J. E. Padgett precipitated a brisk argument when 
he stated his belief that “the machine tool industry 
could accomplish much if it would arrange to reduce 
its prices and that this can be done; but the industry 
will be obliged to get away from its cast-iron type of 
designing and many of the present manufacturing 
methods.” 

Then he went on to say in part: “A very few ma- 
chine tool builders have already done a good job of 
this kind, but this practice certainly is not general. 
Meanwhile, we in the manufacturing end should not 
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A. J. Scaife, 


Business Session 


R.A. Vail, 


Production Luncheon 


H. T. Woolson, 
Student Session 


demand unnecessary work or weight for the sake ot 
appearance, and in this way the machine tool builder 
can save cost. Further, the machine builder should 
be in the best position to make proper fixtures for use 
on his machines, but to get most of them to do a good 
job in this type of work seems impossible. 

“In a general consideration of machine-shop prac- 
tice, we must decide on the correct place for simple 
single-spindle or single-operation types of equipment 
as compared with multiple-spindle multiple-operation 
machines. My experience is that the high-production 
multiple-tool machine seldom saves anything. Many 
cases can be mentioned where such machines are a 
positive saving; but in thousands of other cases they 
have been found to be a source of great expense and 
trouble, especially when a change must be made and 
the cost of retooling becomes excessive. To be eco- 
nomical these machines must be capable of running 
on a given job over a relatively long period, but sel- 
dom, in these days, does any product remain fixed in 
its design long enough 
to amortize the tooling. 
In addition, there is the 
larger percentage of 
down time, set-up time 
and various delays when 
any single unit gives 
trouble and stops the 
entire group of opera- 
tions. I think I can best 
express my thought by 
referring to the banking 
business. 

“In general, we have 
two kinds of banks in 
this country. One is a 
distinctly commercial 
bank which makes loans 
only on consumption 
goods in process of ship- 
ment or on the shelves 





for sale. This is done T. R. Dahl was the 
mostly on 30, 60 or 90- speaker at the 
day paper, is backed by Transportation 
the credit of an individ- and Maintenance 
ual or company and also Session 
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is self-liquidating by the 
sale of these goods. Such 
materials are constantly 
selling, even in times of 
depression. If the judg- 
ment of the lender is 
good, the bank is prac- 
tically 100 per cent liq- 
uid at all times. On the 
other hand is the invest- 
ment-and-mortgage type 
of bank, in which the 
money is secured by 
bonds, stocks, mortgages 
and other long-term pa- 
per, where the judgment 
as to value is left almost 
entirely to some stock- 
exchange quotation. In a 
time of plenty such 
securities are easily 





Walter T. Fish- 
salable; but in times of leigh severely 


depression they become — 
frozen, the values drop 
out and selling them or 
collecting the loans made with them as security is 
almost impossible. In boom times the investment bank 
makes excessive profits, while the commercial bank 
works on a narrow profit margin; but in a time of 
change and depression, the investment bank runs into 
excessive losses and in many instances actually closes 
its doors, whereas the commercial bank continues to 
operate steadily. 

“T feel that the highly special high-production multi- 
ple-operation equipment is like the investment type of 
banking, making large profits in boom times but be- 
coming badly frozen and highly expensive in times of 
low production or rapid change. The simple machinery 
seems to be a little more costly during boom times; 
but, when adverse conditions come about, this equip- 
ment is good for almost anything and in any quan- 
tities, can be changed rapidly and at low cost, and over 
a long period is the safest and most profitable to use.” 

Mr. Padgett’s idea, as he expressed it briefly in 
discussion, is to “take off the trimmings and services, 
stop worrying about the appearance and stop sending 
service engineers around; then cut the price of the 
product materially. 

“Demonstrators aren’t needed usually. It’s harder 
for the demonstrator to learn our product and adapt 
it to the new machine than it is for our men to learn 
the new machine and adapt it to our product.” 


criticized "super 
standardization" 


Service Adds 
to Tool Costs 


This line of argument brought from Ed Smith, 
Seneca Falls Machine Co. general manager, the state- 
ment that many buyers demanded these things which 
Mr. Padgett seemed willing to forego. He pointed out 
also that some effort had already been made to get 
agreement among machine tool makers on some such 
policy several years ago, but that it had been impos- 
sible to make any progress along this line. Most ma- 
chines, Mr. Smith pointed out also, are sold with a 
guarantee as to rate of production, and when the cus- 
tomer can’t get that rate out of the machine it is up 
to the tool builder to go in and make the machine pro- 
duce what has been promised. 

It was also brought out in discussion that the cus- 
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tomer frequently fails to tell the machine tool maker 
in detail just what he wants. He frequently lets the 
tool builder do a good deal of work on the adaptation 
of his machine to a particular job, only to ask for 
major changes later because of facts which had not 
been given to the tool designer in the first place. 
Several tool users emphasized the idea that tools 
today are too complex. They plead for greater sim- 
plicity. I. W. Sprink of Logan Gear Co. particularly 
urged greater simplicity and also stated his belief that 


_it is all wrong to charge the same depreciation rate on 


tools when they are operating a few hours a week as 
when they are operating, as in good times, regularly 
every day. 

V. P. Rumley, chairman of the session, pointed to 
the need for greater cooperation between machine tools 
builders and buyers and showed the possibilities of 
mutual advantage to be gained through such cooper- 
ation. 

Dr. F. A. Moss of George Washington University, 
presenting the final report of the committee which has 
been working on measurement of riding comfort, dis- 
cussed the requirements of a good measuring instru- 
ment and concluded his report with a resume of a 
series of tests of five people in three current makes of 
low-priced sedans. Data and charts of the results of 
wabblemeter, metabolism and reaction-time tests were 
given and it was shown that the three methods of test 
rated the three cars in the same order as regards rid- 
ing comfort. The names of the cars were not given. 


Dr. Moss and 
Carl Kindl Talk Comfort 


At the riding comfort session where Dr. Moss 
talked, Carl Kindl, Delco Products Corp., discussed 
the details of the new inertia control shock absorber 
developed by his company. This unit has previously 
been described in Automotive Industries. 

Walter Lay, University of Michigan, outlined a 
series of wind tunnel tests which he has made with 
variously shaped wooden models of automobiles and 
showed clearly the possibilities of obtaining greatly 
decreased wind resistance by utilization of particular 
body curves. Even slight changes in curvature, his 
tests showed, sometimes 
make major differences 
in air resistance. 

At the student ses- 
sion, Dr. H. C. Rent- 
schler, Westinghouse 
Lamp Co., who has been 
called one of the world’s 
ten leading scientists, 
gave demonstrations of 
the powers and uses of 
radiant energy, pointing 
out that “the physical 
activities that flourish 
on the surface of the 
earth derive their en- 
ergy from the radiation 
of light and heat of the 
sun. The mechanism of 
this transfer of energy 
is by means of electro- 
magnetic waves, by the 
vibrations of a medium schler made some 
occupying space some- interesting dem- 
what as the energy of onstrations 
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sound is transmitted by the vibrations of the atmos- 
phere.” 

Other interesting papers presented during the four- 
day session included a pertinent outline of the advan- 
tages and results to be obtained by use of aluminum 
cylinder heads by F. F. Kishline of Graham-Paige 
Motors Corp., a paper on “Cushion Spring Comfort” 
by F. R. Atkinson, Atkinson Spring Co., and a de- 
scription by Amos Northrup of Murray of results 
gained from study of foreign body designs. 

Col. E. J. W. Ragsdale, of Edward G. Budd Mfg. 
Co., showed how the pneumatic tired railroad coach 
can answer many of the problems of unnecessary 
weight and need for noise abatement which are facing 
the railroads today. He then described in some detail 
the rubber tired rail coaches which Budd has built 
recently and which have previously been described in 
these columns. 

Dr. Dickinson’s paper, “The Mechanics of Recovery,” 
after outlining clearly certain fundamental economic 
laws, proposed a three-point plan for recovery from 
depression and stabilization of future economic ac- 
tivity in this country. He outlined his program in 
part as follows: 

“Stated very briefly, the plan is (a) in an incipient 
inflation, to divert a part of the unearned increment 
of capital to increasing business; (b) in a depression, 
to increase business and employment by increasing the 
number of people working, by a process which will cost 
nothing and yield a profit to all concerned; (c) in 
normal periods of prosperity, not to interfere with 
distribution. 

“To show how this can be done will require a review 
and emphasis of some points previously discussed. 

“(1) The normal distribution of income should not 
be disturbed. This norm results from a complex of 
forces not under control, and experience has shown 
that any disturbance of it is likely to be disastrous. 

“(2) Taxes represent only a redistribution, not a 
loss, of incomes. This has been shown many times by 
economists but has not been greatly emphasized or 
generally understood. However, this feature of tax- 
ation is not a necessary one. Taxes can be made non- 
selective. 

“By a non-selective tax we mean one which does not 
in any way disturb the normal distribution of incomes. 
An ungraduated and universal tax on net incomes 
would closely approach this condition. Such a tax 
has certain very important characteristics which we 
shall emphasize because of their essential bearing on 
the proposed method of economic control. 


Dr. Dickinson Explains 
a Non-Selective Tax 


“In any economic unit, such as a nation or even a 
State or city, a non-selective tax collected and spent 
within the unit returns substantially dollar for dollar 
to the individual taxpayer. This is true because the 
money collected remains and circulates within the 
unit, and naturally distributes itself in accordance 
with the normal income distribution and, on the aver- 
age, comes back into individual incomes in proportion 
to their size. 

“Such a tax then can be raised or lowered with no 
disturbing effect on individual incomes. Moreover, 
such a tax remains non-selective when price changes 
occur, as in a depression, whereas selective taxes, such 
as those on real estate, become destructively selective 
at such times. This is because, under steady price 
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conditions, a tax on real estate or any other single class 
of property becomes evenly distributed in the course 
of a few years through automatic adjustments of 
rents, prices, interest rates and the like. If a marked 
change such as a serious drop in prices occur, the 
relative tax burden on real estate is suddenly in- 
creased in the same proportion. The tax therefore 
temporarily becomes highly selective, overburdening 
the owners of real estate. In the present depression, 
this form of taxation has become intolerable in some 
cases solely because of the selective character of the 
tax. This has arisen from the drastic change in prices 
and in general income distribution. 

“The railroads present a sad picture of this kind. 
Railroad taxes built up in normal or prosperous times 
are high. So long as times remained normal, freight 
and passenger rates and general competitive condi- 
tions distributed these taxes with fair uniformity 
throughout the population and no great harm was 
done. In a depression, however, the railroads are left 
with reduced earnings and a highly selective tax bur- 
den which is destructive. Again, if all taxes were 
non-selective in the beginning, no such difficulty would 
arise through changes in price levels. We would 
emphasize again that any tax assessment, however 
selective it is to begin with, becomes distributed, 
automatically, generally throughout the population, 
through natural competitive processes but any marked 
change in price levels seriously disturbs this adjust- 
ment and makes trouble. If the assessment is non- 
selective to begin with, this difficulty does not occur. 

“Another most important feature of non-selective 
taxation is that it may be used at times to the great 
profit of all taxpayers. If there are people unem- 
ployed, we have seen that the reemployment of them 
adds to the total net income of the nation (State or 
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city) from two to four 
times what they are 
paid in wages. 

“Thus, if the nation, 
State or city, in times 
of unemployment wil] 
adopt a non-selective tax 
and use part of the pro- 
ceeds in giving useful 
employment to people. 
who otherwise are un- 
employed, the total net 
incomes will be in- 
creased by some such an 
amount. In effect, there- 
fore, each taxpayer will 
receive again in income 
at least as much as he 
has paid in taxes plus a 
probable net profit of 
from 100 to 200 per cent, 
the community will have 
the benefit of whatever 
work is done and the 
man employed will have 
his normal wages. 

“This statement will be difficult to accept because it 
is so contrary to fixed beliefs, but it is mathematically 
correct except for the size of the profit, which, how- 
ever, is necessarily large. 

“(3) Capital Inflation. When an inflation starts, as 
previously noted, it normally begins with an increase 
in the price of investments above their current earning 
power. This represents an unearned increment. This 
can be reinvested in capital at a normal interest rate 
only if business is increased enough to earn the added 
interest charge. The real value of capital does not 
increase in the absence of an increase in business, and 
the excess investment, in the aggregate, is a total loss. 
Worse than that, if allowed to go on it will cause an 
inflation resulting in much greater loss later on. 

“This surplus, however, can be handled to the great 
advantage of its owners, as follows: If a sufficient 
portion of this surplus, as unearned increment, is di- 
verted to consumables or social capital, the rest may 
be safely reinvested, since the first portion will increase 
business and the income from this increased business 
will yield the additional earnings necessary to permit 
payment of interest on the reinvested portion. 


F. F. Kishline car- 

ried the message 

of aluminum cyl- 
inder heads 


The Cure Must 
Be National 


“It is evident that no single individual, nor even one 
entire industry, can by itself apply these principles, 
since the benefits would accrue to the whole nation at 
the expense of the individual in question. Only when 
the principle is nationally applied can benefits to all 
be assured and legislation by the National Govern- 
ment, or concerted action by the States or subdivisions 
thereof, offers the only means of making them effective. 

“These devices offer a simple means of controlling 
most of the ills of capitalism without sacrificing any 
of its virtues.” 

It seemed to be the consensus of opinion of those 
present at the transportation and maintenance session 
which opened the convention Monday, that after T. R. 
Dahl had presented his paper on “Legislation Affect- 
ing Motor Vehicle Transportation,” further activity 
in the marshalling of “facts” with which to combat 
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adverse legislation was unnecessary. 

Discussion naturally thereafter centered itself on the 
question of what could be done with the facts pre- 
sented by Mr. Dahl, rather than on the paper itself. 
Mr. Dahl himself had suggested the introduction of 
bills in State legislatures calling for increased railroad 
taxation, elimination of grade crossings, increasing 
the visibility at grade crossings from safety consid- 
erations, etc. These bills could then be used by the 
automotive industry and transportation organizations 
for trading purposes with the railroad interests. 

Mr. Dahl was in full accord with the conclusion that 
correlation of facts is not sufficient to combat adverse 
legislation introduced by railroads “as a smoke screen 
to hide their glaring inefficiencies.” ‘We can’t stop at 
the establishment of economic premises,” Mr. Dahl 
said. “We must go beyond and get the public inter- 
est.” Illustrating his contention of insincerity on the 
part of the railroads in this move, Mr. Dahl pointed out 
that the New Haven railroad carries normally one of 
the highest percentages of L.C.L. shipments, and thus 
meets more truck and bus competition than the aver- 
age road. Yet the New Haven road has one of the 
best financial showings in the country. 

“The motor vehicle operator is now being asked to 
pay for such gross inefficiencies on the part of the 
railroads,” Mr. Dahl said, “as the loss by one railroad 
organization of twenty million dollars in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City.” 

Merrill C. Horine, International Motor Co., A. J. 
Scaife, White Motor Company, and Pierre Schon, 
General Motors Truck Company, were in full accord 
with Mr. Dahl in his request for more publicity. 
Mr. Horine said such information especially should 
reach men in high places—in banks, insurance com- 
panies, etc. Figures were shown indicating that only 
a very small percentage of investments by trust and 
insurance companies is in railroad bonds—exploding a 
popular theory. 

Mr. Schon felt however that railroad bonds were 
safe under any condition. “It is the stockholder who - 
is going to be squeezed out eventually,” Mr. Schon said, 
“just as he was in 1873, in 1893, and as he probably 
would have been in 1913 if it had not been for the 
World War.” 

Considerable  discus- 
sion centers around the 
effectiveness or ineffec- 
tiveness of the Highway 
Users Conference in or- 
ganizing to combat the 
railroads. It was gen- 
erally felt that this con- 
ference as yet is not en- 
tirely effective. 

Mr. Scaife made the 
point that publicity 
should be given to the 
fact that if motor truck 
operation is_ restricted, 
additional loads inevit- 
ably will have to fall on 
the pocketbook of the 
passenger car owner and 
operator, in the form of 
highway taxes of one 
kind or another. 

High cost of indica- 
tors for high-speed en- 
gine study, the necessity 
of having a carefully 
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trained squad of men to 
handle them, their con- 
stant need for readjust- 
ment, etc., are among 
the causes for the lack 
of extensive use of such 
indicators by engine 
builders in this country, 
according to E. T. Vin- 
cent, Continental Air- 
craft Engine Company. 
He estimated that 95 
per cent of engine build- 
ers are conducting ex- 
perimental tests without 
any knowledge of what 
occurs within the com- 
bustion chamber. 

“In the gasoline en- 
gines not quite the same 
urgent need exists for 
an indicator diagram as spoke at ~ Fuel 
in the case of oil en- and Lubricant 
gines,” Mr. Vincent SOSHIONS 
stated. Continuing he 
said: “In the case of an 
oil engine prediction of the cycle in any shape or form, 
however, is impossible from a knowledge of compres- 
sion pressure, rate of fuel supply and all the other 
factors shown in the drawing.” 

Mr. Vincent felt that the Farnboro electric indi- 
cator, which formed the subject of his paper, was the 
only one of the optical indicators capable of recording 
with a high degree of precision at all speeds and more- 
over suited to test-shop conditions. 

In the discussion which followed the paper Mr. Vin- 
cent emphasized however that the Farnboro indicator 
was not a research instrument, but was particularly 
effective in locating unsatisfactory conditions within 
the engine and indicating the proper means of correc- 
tion therefor. 

He pointed out that the results obtained from the 
instrument do not depend to any great extent upon the 
operator, all that is required being the ability to close 
a switch and open an air valve in a slow and regular 
manner. 

A plea for cooperative action between Diesel engine 
designers and fuel producers to establish standard 
ratings for oil engine fuels was again voiced in the 
second paper at the Diesel sessions, entitled “Fuels 
for High Speed Oil Engines,” by Max Hoffman, Wau- 
kesha Motor Company. 

This rating, according to Mr. Hoffman, should be 
similar to the octane rating adopted for carburetor 
fuels “to permit the engineer to judge whether a cer- 
tain fuel will burn without objectionable combustion 
knock in a certain type of engine.” 


H. W. Best of 
Yale University 


Yardstick Needed 
for Diesel Fuels 


Mr. Hoffman emphasized that he was not asking 
for new fuels—only a yardstick by which to measure 
them. Such requests were expressed in the discussion, 
however, as well as a suggestion for standardizing of 
fuels in a manner similar to lubricating oils. 

At the present time, Mr. Hoffman stated, specific 
gravity is most widely used as a guide to the suita- 
bility of engine fuels. He felt however that this prop- 
erty was entirely unsatisfactory in relation to knock 
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This latter factor, he agreed with H. R. Ricardo’s 
findings, was due to the “delay period” after begin- 
ning of injection before beginning combustion. At 
high speeds this delay permits a greater amount of 
fuel to be injected before the beginning of the spon- 
taneous combustion period, with a resultant high pres- 
sure rise. While Mr. Hoffman stated that this delay 
period could be reduced with increasing engine speed 
by correct dimensioning of intake valves and timing to 
increase volumetric efficiency and thereby the compres- 
sion pressure and the temperature at the beginning of 
injection. 

Of other physical properties, Mr. Hoffman listed 
flash point as having no meaning with regard to engine 
performance, viscosity while having some operating 
limitations producing no influence on the delay period 
of any fuel, volatility alone permitting no indication 
as to a fuel’s behavior during ignition and combustion, 
and even spontaneous ignition temperature showing 
large variations possible for the same operating char- 
acteristics. 

An interesting attempt to combine the advantages 
of both air and liquid cooling for aircraft engines was 
divulged for the first time publicly by J. H. Geisse, 
consulting engineer at the aircraft engine session 
Tuesday morning. 

This development has its inception in the aero- 
nautical laboratory of the Naval Aircraft Factory and 
was carried on by the Comet Engine Corp. under Mr. 


Geisse’s supervision until the recent failure of this 
company. 


Aircraft Engine 
Cooling System 


Basically the engine cooling system might be re- 
ferred to as sealed liquid cooling. Ethylene glycol is 
carried in a modified form of jacketing, with no forced 
circulation but a streamlining of the block proper and 
the use of cooling fins longitudinally of the block. 


The powerplant was designed to have the following 
characteristics : 


1. Reduction in total 
powerplant weight and 
increased reliability as 
compared with liquid 
cooling systems employ- 
ing radiators. 

2. A reduction in drag 
as compared with direct 
air cooling. 

Experiments were 
carried on with both 
forced and thermo- 
syphon circulation of the 
coolant, and with and 
without superchargers. 
Increase of operating 
temperatures were 
found to have only a 
small proportionate in- 
crease in oil cooling re- 
quirements. Super- 
charging beyond a 
power output corre- Max Hoffman 
sponding to 126 B.M.- pleaded for co- 
E.P. was found to have operation be- 
little effect in increas- tween designers 
ing liquid temperatures. and fuel pro- 
(Turn to page 153, please) ducers 
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JUST AMONG 
OURSELVES 


Hard Times and 
Bad Practice 


CONOMICALLY unsound 
business practices always 
hover about the fringe of buying 
and selling methods even in good 
times. As bad times prolong and 
intensify the fight for business 
existence these unsound prac- 
tices tend to become more com- 
mon and more acute. 

Just as fair and honest in- 
dividuals may be driven tempo- 
rarily to personal acts against 
which his normal ethics revolt, 
so a business organization, fight- 
ing for its very existence, thinks 
less and less of the anti-social 
character of its acts and more 
and more of the immediate neces- 
sities. This always has been true 
and probably always will be until 
the millennium arrives. 

But even in hard times, prac- 
tices which are economically un- 
sound, if continued long enough, 
tend to bring disaster even to the 
individual concern. The troubles 
arising from them. eventually, 
even in bad times, finally may 
outweigh the temporary advan- 
tages which they have been de- 
signed to gain. 

Price cutting and price chisel- 
ing very definitely are in this 
category. Buying and selling of 
automotive products at below- 
cost prices can’t go on forever. 
Merchandising plans based on 
such buying eventually must fail. 

And there is growing evidence 
that the bankers—still potent, 
though unpopular in industry— 
are going to look into buying and 
selling price policies as evidences 


of good or bad management to 
a greater extent than ever before. 
And certainly vendors, whose 
credit help may be needed in 
pinches, are going to look more 
kindly on those buyers whose 
business, if continued, will be 
profitable to them. 

Selling below cost is in essence 
merely buying business with the 
vendor’s capital. Financial in- 
terests are likely to look askance 
in the future at attempts to re- 
finance enterprises whose mer- 
chandise has been sold primarily 
on that basis. 


Mail Order 
Cars Again 


New rumors and new denials 
of the marketing of an automo- 
bile by a mail order company 
have been greeted by many as 
though such an event would be a 
striking innovation in the annals 
of automobile selling. But Phil 
Smith, demon automotive his- 
torian, hastens to write us that 
it isn’t any such thing. “Old 
timers,” he says, “will recognize 
that it isn’t a new-thing-under- 
the-sun for a mail order house to 
sell an automobile.” 

“Maybe you will recall,” he 
continues, “the Sears Motor 
Buggy, a high-wheeled contrap- 
tion offered to the public about 
1910-1911-1912 by Sears, Roe- 
buck. This creation was powered 
by a 2 cylinder engine of 14 hp. 
and came in three models—run- 
about, coupe and surrey. 

“The price ranged from $375 





to $485. You ordered it from 
the catalogue and it arrived dis- 
assembled, or, as they said in 
those days, knocked-down, in a 
crate.” 


American Production 
and Administrators 


MERICANS are good pro- 

duction managers, but not 
as good administrators of in- 
dustry, James D. Mooney, pres- 
ident of General Motors Export 
Corporation, told the Taylor 
Society and the Society of In- 
dustrial Engineers at the meet- 
ing at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, recently. 

“We have gone aggressively 
into the erection and equip- 
ment of plants,” he said, “with- 
out a very coherent idea of the 
fundamental relationship be- 
tween these production facili- 
ties and the market they might 
serve to economic advantage. 

“I, myself, have seen huge 
investments in plants, which, 
incidently, are now standing 
idle, where some factor, like the 
transportation cost of incoming 
materials, was the only one con- 
sidered in the problem of plant 
location, and where no atten- 
tion at all seems to have been 
given to the other important 
factors, such as the center of 
gravity of the market for the 
finished product, the quantity 
and character of the labor 
available, and the living costs 
in the area surrounding the 
location. 

“We need an exploration of 
the implications of the eco- 
nomic extent. of the market 
geographically, dependent upon 
the character and complexity of 
the product, the inert value of 
the product, and the amount of 
specialized pooling needed for 
its production.”—N.G.S. 
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Capt. Malcolm Camp- 
bell with his recon- 
structed Blue Bird 
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Blue Bird Features 


Speed—280+ m.p.h. in high, 200 in second, and 
100 in first. ; 
Engine—V-12 with 6 in. bore and 6.6 in. stroke 
develops 2350 hp. at 3200 r.p.m. Super- 
charged. 
Piston displacement, 2232 cu. in., giving out- 
put of 1.05 hp. per cu. in. 
Weight is 1630 Ib., or 0.694 Ib. per hp. 
Piston speed at 3200 r.p.m. is 3520 ft. per 
min. 
Brake mean effective pressure—260 lb. per 
sq. in. 
Fuel consumption—0.29 miles per U. S. gal. 


Wheelbase is 164 in. and the overall length about 
27 ft. 


Weight—4!/, tons, including 1500 lb. of lead 
carried over rear axle to give better traction. 











Rear springs have different cambers so frame is 
tilted when car is standing still; torque re- 
action of huge engine levels frame at speed. 

Tire tread 1/32 in. thick to reduce centrifugal 
force. Inflation pressure 120 lb. per sq. in. 

Rear axle gear ratio—I.2 to |. Tooth pressure on 


rear axle gears—6000 lb. per in. of face 
width. 
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m.p.h. 


That's the top speed of the new 2350 hp. Blue Bird 


Campbell will use in attack on his own record 


ITH 900 more “horses” under 

the hood of his revamped Blue 

Bird, Sir Malcolm Campbell is 
en route to Daytona Beach, Fla., to boost 
the new world’s speed record of 253.93 
m.p.h. which he set a year ago. 

With its larger engine, Reid A. Rail- 
ton, designer, estimates that the Blue 
Bird has the power to push the record 
up to 280 m.p.h. 

For the interesting technical details 
presented here and for the cutaway 
sketch of the car on the two pages fol- 
lowing, we are indebted to our contem- 
porary, British Motor. 

The car is basically the same as that 
which the present record was made, but 
it carries an engine of another make, of 
much greater horsepower, has been 
lengthened to accommodate this larger 
engine, and modified in many other re- 
spects, no doubt as a result of the les- 
sons learned last year. 

The new engine is a Rolls-Royce, with 
a nominal rating of 2500 hp., and is 
identical with the engine which won the 
Schneider trophy for England in 1931. 
It replaces the 1450 hp. Napier Lion en- 
gine with which the present record was 
established. The Rolls engine is a twelve- 
cylinder V water-cooled type, of 6 in. 
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2,500 H.P 12 CYL ROLLS-ROYCE ENGINE 


WATER TANK 


TORQUE REACTION MEMBER 


AIR SCOOP TO SUPERCHARGER 


RADIATOR 


JACK HOUSING 


bore and 6.6 in. stroke, which gives it a piston displace- 
ment of 2232 cu. in. It is said to develop 2350 hp. at 
3200 r.p.m. and to weigh 1630 lb., which makes the 
specific output 1.05 hp. per cu. in. and the specific 
weight 0.694 lb. per hp. The piston speed at 3200 
r.p.m. is 3520 ft. per min. and the b.m.e.p. correspond- 
ing to 2350 hp. at 3200 r.p.m. is 260 lb. per sq. in. Need- 
less to say, the engine is supercharged, the super- 
charger being of the centrifugal blower type. Ignition 
current is furnished by two magnetos and engine lubri- 
cation is by castor oil. 

Power is transmitted through a three-speed and re- 
verse transmission of the constant-mesh type, and an 
indirect drive is used, the propeller shaft being offset 
from the crankshaft axis laterally to permit the driver 
to sit low in the chassis, alongside of the driving 
shaft, instead of above it. From the engine back the 
general arrangement of the mechanism has not been 
changed much, but owing to the greater overall length 
of the powerplant the chassis frame had to be length- 
ened. Important changes, moreover, were made in the 
. Outside form. 

The radiator, instead of being carried on outriggers, 
is now mounted on extensions of the front spring 
horns, and the centrifugal blower takes in air through 
an opening well forward in the nose of the car. It is 
figured that the rush of air through this louver at high 
car speeds of itself adds 2 lb. per sq. in. to the super- 
charging pressure. 

To take care of the braking torque on the front 
axle, the latter is provided with a torque member 
which permits its angular motion. It is mounted free 
in large diameter phosphor-bronze trunnions which 
carry the front springs. Brakes are applied by a 
vacuum servo. 

With the lengthened frame, the wheelbase is now 
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SUPERCHARGER 


164 in., the tread 60 in. at the rear and 63 in. at the 
front, and the overall length of the car approximately 
27 ft. The total weight is in the neighborhood of 
414 tons. An interesting feature is incorporated in 
the rear springing to compensate for the effect of the 
driving torque. It is well known that the propeller 
shaft torque in any car tends to raise the frame on 
one side and depress it on the other; in a car with the 
tremendous power of this one, the effect, of course, is 
much more pronounced than ordinarily, and to prevent 
an unpleasant sideward inclination of the frame, the 
rear springs on opposite sides are given somewhat dif- 
ferent cambers, so that while the frame is inclined 
with the car at a standstill, it will “level out’ under 
full engine torque. 

In the design of the body every effort naturally was 
made to reduce the maximum cross section as much 
as possible, as this determines the wind resistance to 
a considerable extent. The covers over the valves of 
the two banks of cylinders form part of the exterior 
surface, and between the two banks there is a depres- 
sion through which the driver gets his view of the 
track ahead. Body paneling is of sheet aluminum, 
which is attached to the tubular and section framework 
by means of bolts. 

An outstanding feature of the body, the same as 
last year, is the large fin at the rear. This, of course, 
corresponds to the tail surface of an airplane and is 
intended to keep the machine on a straight course. It 
is figured that if the car slewed around only slightly 
while at full speed, the tremendous pressure exerted 
by the wind on the then forwardly projected side of 
the fin would straighten it out again immediately. In 
the case of a side wind, of course, the big rear fin has 
a tendency to deflect the car from its course, as the 
wind pressure against the rear portion of the car will 
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be much greater than that against the front portion. 
However, it is not likely that any record attempts will 
be made when the wind has any appreciable strength. 
It is stated, moreover, that not only the air pressure 
on the fin surface due to the speed of the car but also 
the gyroscopic effect on the front wheels tends to keep 
the car in a straight course. This gyroscopic effect at 
high speeds is expected to be so strong that should the 
car go into a skid the front wheels would not turn 
around with the frame but would continue to revolve 
in the same plane, causing the steering wheel to spin 
in the hands of the driver and producing a strong right- 
ing effect on the car. 

Springing is said to involve no really difficult prob- 
lems. To make the high speed necessary to break the 
record, the beach must be in perfect condition, as 
otherwise not sufficient traction would be obtained; and 
if the beach is perfectly smooth, there are no severe 
stresses on the springs even at very high speeds. 

To guard against wheel tramp the wheels are very 
carefully balanced, and besides very powerful shock 
absorbers are fitted, which have a damping action on 
any tramping motion. 

One of the most important problems in the design 
of a car for an attempt on the speed record is to secure 
sufficient traction. It is admitted that if money had 
been no object the whole car probably would have 
been redesigned for four-wheel drive. The sponsors 
of the undertaking did not want to go that far, and 
to assure the maximum traction with rear-wheel drive, 
the weight supported by the rear wheels had to be 
increased. To this end the tubular frame cross mem- 
ber at the rear is filled with lead, and lead is poured 
also into other members over the axle; in fact, the 
driver sits on an ingot of lead, his seat being located 
directly ahead of the axle. Altogether three-quarter 
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Detailed drawing of the 
new Blue Bird. Courtesy 
British Motor 


ton of lead is used to load down the rear axle and add 
to its grip on the track. 

It might be thought that something could have been 
done in connection with the formation of the tire tread 
to secure a better grip, but this is said to be impossible. 
On account of the tremendous centrifugal force on the 
tire tread, the latter must be kept as light as possible, 
or it will separate from the carcass. The tires actually 
used have a tread only 1/32 in. thick, and the tires 
are inflated to 120 lb. per sq. in. pressure. 

Considerations of wind resistance naturally imposed 
limits on the size of the radiator core. The quantity 
of water carried is 30 gal., and two 1-in. pipes are pro- 
vided to carry away any steam formed if the water 
should start to boil. The fuel capacity is 28 gal., which 
is just about enough for 10 miles or two runs over the 
course, including the stretches required for getting up 
speed and slowing down. 

When in top gear the ratio between the crankshaft 
and the driving wheels is 1.2 and it is figured that the 
car can do 100 m.p.h. in low gear and 200 in inter- 
mediate gear without injury to the engine, though not 
for long, of course. 

Transmission and drive parts are specially designed 
for the particular purpose and are very small in pro- 
portion to the power they will be called upon to trans- 
mit. On the teeth of the rear axle gears, for instance, 
there is a pressure of 6000 lb. per inch of space width. 
This would lead to overheating if the load were main- 
tained for any length of time, but the entire running 
period, including acceleration and slowing down, is 
only a minute and a half, and much of the heat de- 
veloped in the gearing during this period is taken care 
of by the thermal capacity of the metal. The brakes, 
too, are limited in size by the diameter of the wheels 
and are too small to be of value at really high speeds. 
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Final Figures Place 1932 
Output Drop at 42 Per Cent 


RODUCTION of cars and trucks in the United States and Canada in 1932 was 42 

per cent under 1931 according to final figures issued this week by the Department 

of Commerce which complete the volume record of the most dismal year in the 
industry’s history. Output in 1932 was the smallest since 1918 when war curtailed pro- 
duction. 

Although it will be impossible accurately to evaluate 1932 financial results for 
some weeks, it is not improbable that the combined net losses of vehicle manufacturers 
will exceed $100,000,000, or more than $70 per car produced. Dealer losses will raise 
the loss per car built and sold to $100 or more. The public certainly got bargains in 
1932! 

The production records for 1931 and 1932 follow: 


Per Cent 
1931 1932 Loss 
I te ee I ky 2,038,183 1,186,259 —42 
RESIN Earnie ay? a 434,176 247,247 —43 
gE ee ee ee 2,472,359 1,433,506 —42 


Sales in Canada and in other foreign markets declined slightly more than 


domestic business as the following table showing the distribution of production indi- 
cates: 








1931 1932 
Units Per Cent Units Per Cent Per Cent 

as. ;' of Total of Total Loss 

Sales to U.S. Dealers... . 1,839,042 90.2 1,063,053 . 89.7 —42 

Foreign Sales oe 199,141 9.8 123,206 10.3 oe 
Trucks— 

Sales to U.S. Dealers .... 309,139 71.2 189,847 76.8 —39 

ForeignSales............ 125,037 28.8 57,400 23.2 —54 
Cars and Trucks— 

Sales to U.S. Dealers ...—s 2,148, 181 86.9 1,252,900 87.5 —42 

Foreign Sales... ......... 324,178 13.1 180,606 12.5 —44 


In the passenger car field, the low-medium price-class showed the smallest per- 
centage loss from 1931 while those wholesaling between $1501 and $2000 sustained the 
largest decrease. A comparative classification of production on the basis of wholesale 
(factory sales) prices follows: 











Per Cent of Total Wholesale Price Production Per Cent 

1931 1932 Class 1931 1932 Decrease 
65. | 67.0 $500 and under... _—Ss«1 328,294 794,238 —40 
20.3 22.0 $501-$750 .—-_—«...... 413,929 260,968 —37 
8.0 6.3 $751-$1,000..._—...... 162,887 74,542 —53 
4.0 3.1 $1,001-$1,500 __.. 80,687 36,601 —54 
1.7 7 $1,501-$2,000 ._.. 33,9:3 8,699 —74 
9 9 $200 andup.._.... 18,473 11,211 —39 
100.0 100.0 Total _. a 2,038,183 1,186,259 —42 


A more complete comparative analysis of 1932 operations will be presented in the 
Annual Statistical Issue of Automotive Industries, out Feb. 25. 
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The Automotive 


in Figures 
by Marcus Ainsworth 


HE automotive industries’ most valuable compila- 

tion of statistical and mechanical data will appear 

for the fourteenth consecutive year on Feb. 25, in 
the form of the Annual Statistical Issue of Automotive 
Industries. 

Accurate, official figures on United States and World 
total registrations, new car registrations, market vol- 
ume of parts and accessories in every market area on 
the globe have been augmented this year with addi- 
tional break-down analyses. 

Added to the complete mechanical specifications 
tables are larger and more complete tabulations of 
design features and details of automotive (high speed) 
Diesel engines, gathered from all important American 
and European manufacturers. The increasingly im- 
portant part being played by the Diesel engine in auto- 
motive design makes this enlarged compilation of data 
extremely valuable, particularly at this time. 

Scores of merchandising and engineering executives 
of the industry, both here and overseas, have contrib- 
uted invaluable ideas all of which have in mak- 
ing the Statistical Issue the factual handbook of the 
industry. Car company statisticians, designing engi- 
neers and officials of the Federal Reserve and other 
banking institutions have been consulted in planning 
the work of compiling and editing the great mass of 
information this annual issue contains. 

Improved tables of mechanical specifications of cars, 
trucks, engines, aircraft, buses and Diesel engines tell 
their stories of automotive development more quickly 
and more easily than ever before. 

Figures on the dollar value and unit value of cars, 
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trucks and automotive parts exported from the United 
States to the little-known ports of call of the seven 
seas and to the large markets of South America and 
Europe alike, have been compiled with great care and 
are edited to show totals by countries and continents. 

Iraq, Ceylon and Haiti have each played a part, al- 
though a smaller one during 1932, in American auto- 
motive sales. These export data are given to give the 
merchandising executive an idea of the relative im- 
portance of each of these overseas markets. 


New Allbestos Brake Lining Called King Pin 


A new brake ining known as King Pin has been an- 
nounced by the Allbestos Corp. It is a solidly woven 
lining in which are inserted numerous pins or plugs of 
a material known as leadite (vaporized lead) developed 
by the engineers of the corporation. It is claimed to 
have a low coefficient of friction, to be non-scoring, and 
not to melt and run out under the highest temperatures 
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reached in brake service. In the formation of the 
plugs a pressure of 16,000 lb. p. sq. in. is applied to 
them, so that they suffer no further compression in 
service. Owing to the high heat conductivity of the 
leadite material the lining is said to remain compara- 
tively cool in service, which in turn assures smooth 
action of the brakes. 
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Fig. |. Perspective view of Natco mulfti- 
ple head driller which takes care of 132 
operations on the Plymouth cylinder block. 


HEN Walter P. Chrysler announced his broad 

equipment program to the industry last fall, 

it was difficult to visualize from a distance 
what these millions of dollars spent in this direction 
really achieved. , 

Then, just prior to the preview of the 1933 Plymouth, 
Paul C. Sauerbrey, vice-president in charge manu- 
facturing, was kind enough to take us through the 
Plymouth plant where startling changes 
were being wrought. Here was a plant 
considered the last word several years 
ago in an industry that led all others 
in mass production. Yet with a bold 
stroke it was completely dismantled— 
yes, cleaned out. 

Its orderly production lines, its smooth- 
ly functioning machine shops, even its 
vaunted system of conveyors, were ripped 
out to make way for a new order. 

Their place is taken by marvelous 
machine tools so new that they were 
described only recently in the Production 
Issue of Automotive Industries. That 
is, not all of them, because the details of 
some are still to be made public. A 
simpler, more modern system of coordi- 
nated materials handling has been fitted 
to the new layout. A different paint 
shop and the last word in automatic 
chrome plating departments will greet 
those who visit this factory for the 
first time. 

Chrysler surely chose the psychological 
time to make the change. The outlay of 
capital expenditure at this time makes 
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Chrysler 


Puts millions in new 
equipment to squeeze 
last nickel out of costs 
so that buyers would 


be sure to “Look at 


All Three” 


his move a shining example of the very philosophy that 
motivates the activity of the group of fighters behind 
the Committee of Industrial Rehabilitation. 

The factory organization at Plymouth has accom- 
plished the job of harnessing a unique group of high- 
speed, highly productive machines carefully selected 
for the problems ahead. This has yielded increased 
productivity, has released floor space for new activi- 





Fig. 2. Drum type Natco handling 18 operations drilling, 
facing, counterboring, etc., the distributor shaft hole. 
Note how the block is held at the required angle so that 


tools are in normal position. 
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iene the Works” 
in New Plymouth Plant 


By Joseph Geschelin 


Engineering Editor, 
Automotive Industries 


ties by throwing out less efficient equip- 
ment. 

Many equipment makers and machine 
tool builders contributed to this devel- 
opment. Obviously, the thing is too big 
to be covered with any degree of detail 
in even a large group of articles. So we 
have selected just a few high spots in the 





Fig. 3. Two-way, three-head Natco for core drilling, semi- 
finish and finish-boring crank and cam holes. It produces 
two finished blocks at a time, working on six while the oper- 


engine line in the hope that these may 





Fig. 4. Intimate close-up of the elevating 

mechanism which lifts the blocks into posi- 

tion on the fixture, leaving the conveyor 

free to go back for more work. This is a 

special feature of the Natco machine shown 
in Fig. 3. 
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ator loads two more. 


provide an appreciation of the plant as a whole. 

Towering above other machines in the plant is the 
Natco driller shown in interesting perspective in 
Fig. 1. It is a new station type multiple head, multiple 
spindle driller having four vertical and four horizontal 
heads. It is semi-automatic in operation, being oper- 
ated hydraulically. 

The machine performs 132 operations in drilling, 
core drilling and countersinking various holes in the 
block. There are six stations, four working, one load- 
ing and unloading and one idle. One block is finished 
with each cycle of the machine. 

Fig. 2 shows a Natco drum type combination drilling, 
counterboring, facing, chamfering, countersinking and 
tapping machine for handling 18 operations on the 
distributor shaft hole. The machine is a two-way, 
four-head combination with a five position trunnion- 
type fixture. One block is finished at a time. As indi- 
cated, the block is held at the proper angle in the 
fixture so that the spindles may work in the normal 
plane. 

Tapping heads are driven by a single reversing 
motor drive unit, each spindle being equipped with an 
individual lead screw to insure the correct lead on 
each tap. The two large units which handle most of 
the operations are semi-automatic with hydraulic feed. 
The machine weighs about 50,000 Ib. Production about 
76 blocks per hour. 
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Natco has installed another machine, Fig. 3, a two- 
way, three-head boring machine for core drilling, 
semi-finish and finish boring crank and cam holes. It 
produces two blocks at a time, working on eight blocks 
while the operator loads two. 

The feature of this machine is ‘@n internal automatic 
conveyor, Fig. 4, operated hydraulically, which carries 
the blocks to their proper stations and elevates them 
in place off the conveyor. While the heads are com- 
pleting their cycles, the conveyor returns to the load- 
ing station where two more blocks are loaded by the 
operator. The whole thing is controlled by a single 
push-button with reach of the operator. Production is 
about 90 pieces per hour with one operator. 

Greenlee has three two-way horizontal screw feed 
multiple spindle head tappers in the line. One of these 
takes care of 21 holes in the top, 33 in the bottom; an- 
other taps six holes in the rear end, 17 in the front end. 
The third machine, typical of the rest, is shown in Fig. 
5. It has a 9-spindle head for tapping holes in the water 
jacket side, a 20-spindle head for the 
manifold side. Production from this 
machine is 75 blocks per hour. 

Two 6-spindle Ingersoll Cylinder 
Boring Machines are used to semi- 





finish and finish-bore the cylinders. 
Both are installed in the production 
line as one unit as shown in Fig. 6. 
They are thought to be one of the 
first cylinder boring machines espe- 


Fig. 5. (Left) One of three Greenlee two- 

way, horizontal screw feed tappers. This 

set-up takes care of 29 holes producing 75 
blocks per hour. 


Fig. 6 (Below) Twin battery of Ingersoll bor- 
ing machines used to semi-finish and finish- 
bore the cylinders. This is one of the first 
boring machines especially designed for 
utilizing cemented carbide tools. 





cially built for use with cemented 
tungsten carbide tools. Three out- 
standing features are claimed for 
these machines: 

1. They are the highest production 
cylinder boring machines ever 
built, guaranteed to produce 75 
semi-finished bored and 75 fin- 
ish-bored cylinder blocks every 
hour. 

2. Guaranteed to semi-finish and 
finish-bore within 0.0005 in. of 
round, with not more than 
0.0005 in. taper, square with the 
crank line within 0.0015 in. in 
length of bore, and to size 
within 0.001 in. total tolerance. 

3. Boring saddles are so con- 
structed that the spindles may 
be relocated to take care of pos- 
sible changes in the center dis- 
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132 holes drilled in Plymouth cylinder 
block in one setting. 

18 operations on distributor shaft hole 
performed in 48 sec. 

Cylinders finish-bored within 0.0005 in. 
of round; not more than 0.0005 in. 
taper. 

10 rods per minute ground to thickness 
on 20-station Blanchard grinder 

Hydraulic feed adaptors solve prob- 
lems of drilling oil hole in crankshaft. 

Internal automatic conveyor serves 
core drilling operations on cam and 
crank bores. 
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tances of the cylinder bores easily 
and economically. 

One of the current line of drillers by 
Foote-Burt is found in Fig. 7. It has a 
hydraulic feed and its function is to 
drill all holes in the top and ends of the 
block. Production is 90 blocks per hour. 

It is no secret that the new Plymouth 
boasts of inserted exhaust valve seats 
formed by pressing in a hardened alloy 
insert. Faced with the more serious prob- 
lem of valve seating, the Plymouth or- 
ganization has installed a group of high- 
speed Hall eccentric valve seat grinders 
seen in part in Fig. 8. 

These grind both the intake and ex- 
haust valve seats using three heads at a 
time as shown. For extreme accuracy, 
the grinding wheel is guided by a sta- 
tionary pilot inserted in the valve stem 
hole. 

The block reaches the first operator 
with pilots inserted in the six intake 
guides; the first man grinds three in- 
takes and slides the block along to a 
second operator who completes the other 
three. The block then goes to a checking 
operator who inspects, removes the pilots, 
fits them in the six exhaust valve guides 
and passes the job to a line of two triple 
set-ups where the hardened seats are fin- 
ished in two steps. 

Perhaps one of the most vexing opera- 
tions in the manufacture of crankshafts, 
that of drilling the diagonal oil holes 
14 x 4% in. deep, seems to be thoroughly 
licked by the application of hydraulically 
operated adapter units recently placed 
on the market by Leland-Gifford. These 
units, providing a step-by-step feeding 
cycle for the drill were installed on 
twelve standard hand feed machines. 
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Fig. 8. Grinding inserted valve seats with the new high 

speed Hall-Toledo eccentric grinding heads. The wheel 

is accurately guided by pilots inserted in the valve stem 
guides. 


Fig. 9. One pair of a battery of crankshaft drilling ma- 

chines equipped with the Leland-Gifford Step-by-step 

hydraulic feed. This attachment has solved the problem 
of productivity and drill maintenance on this job. 


Fig. 7. (Left) Foote-Burt multiple head driller for drilling 
top and ends of block. Production 90 per hour. 
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The arrangement of these machines is of great in- 
terest. Fig. 9 shows one pair in one row, revealing 
in close-up that the machines of each pair are set at 
90 deg. There are two rows of three pairs each; an 
operator runs two pairs facing each other on each side 
of the aisle thus forming a square. Each square works 
on the same operation on four crankshafts, i. e., four 
machines are drilling pins 1 and 6, four others are 
drilling 2 and 5, while the remaining battery drills 
3 and 4. 

Some idea of the advance in the art of grinding may 
be gained from the work done by Blanchard automatic 
grinders on the connecting rod. Three separate opera- 
tions are performed: 

The first, after forging and coining, is to grind one 
side of the rod on a Blanchard No. 16-A automatic sur- 
face grinder, Fig. 10, removing about 1/32 in. stock 
from both ends of the rod. This makes the two ends 
flat and in the same plane so that subsequent machin- 
ing operations can register from these surfaces. A 
20-station fixture mounted on the rotary table holds 
the rods and automatically clamps and unclamps. The 
production is 480 to 600 rods per hour from one ma- 
chine, ground to a definite thickness. 

The second operation is to grind the joint faces of 
rod and cap on a Blanchard No. 16-A2 two-spindle 
automatic surface grinder, Fig. 11. This machine has 
two wheels, one for roughing and one for finishing, 
under which the work passes in succession. 

The fixture holds 12 rods and 12 caps. The rod is 
dropped down over two pins entering the bolt holes 
while a hardened plunger moves out into the piston 
pin hole. A clamp arm then comes down into the big 
end of the rod to hold it down firmly. One pass of the 
work under the wheels removes 0.012 in. stock with 
the first wheel and 0.003 in. stock with the second 
wheel. The work is held to +0.002 in. and the pro- 
duction is 400 rods and 400 caps per hour from one 
machine. 

After assembling, the rods and caps are ready for 
grinding the sides of the big end on another two-spin- 
dle Blanchard grinder. A 24-station fixture is used 
with 12 stations for the first side, and 12 stations with 





Fig. 10. Blanchard automatic surface grind- 
er removing about | /32 in. stock from both 
ends of the connecting rod. They get an 
output of 480 to 600 rods per hour with a 
20-station rotary fixture. 
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Fig. Il. Finishing the joint faces of both 

the rod and cap on a two-spindle Blanchard 

which roughs and finishes in one pass of the 

table. Production 400 rods and 400 caps 
per hour from one machine. 


locating pads 0.015 in. higher for the other side. The 
rod is supported on three points and automatically 
clamped. A total of 0.015 in. stock is removed from 
each side, about 0.003 in. of this being removed by the 
finishing wheel. The thickness of the rod end is held 
automatically to +0.0005 in. and an excellent finish is 
obtained at a production rate of 400 rods or 800 sur- 
faces per hour. 

The foregoing is but a glimpse of the many interest- 
ing machines and processes harnessed to build 
Chrysler products at prices that fit today’s pocket- 
books. The machines described here have been selected 
at random as a sample of the whole scheme. There is 
much more that the visitor may see in a trip through 
the plant. 

Now, more than ever, can the Plymouth factory be 
characterized as one of the most modern to be found 
anywhere in the automobile world. 





New Front-Drive 
Car in Germany 


NEW front-drive passenger car of luxurious de- 
sign has been placed on the German market by the 
Nationale Automobil Gesellschaft. It is equipped with 
an eight-cylinder V engine of 3.34 3.94 in. cylinders 
(227 cu. in.), which develops about 100 hp. The car 
has independent springing at front and rear. Drive to 


_the front axle is by worm and wheel. The steering 


heads are connected to channel sections extending along 
the sides of the engine and forward, by a wishbone- 
type of radius rod at the top, while at the bottom there 
is a half-elliptic inverted spring which is clipped to 
the differential housing at the center and connected 
by spring bolts to the two steering heads. The wish- 
bone type of link, of course, takes care of the driving 
thrust. 

Instead of a pressed-steel frame, a tubular backbone 
is used. At the rear there are two half elliptic springs 
mounted side by side on top of the tube and in addition 
there are two rigid links extending from the bottom 
of the tube to the stub axle. The front brakes are in 
the wheels. 
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and 


REDICTIONS 


from the S. A. E. ANNUAL MEETING 


We should get nowhere 

in science or engineering if problems were han- 
dled in the manner in which economic problems 
have always been handled. Progress in science 
has always been based upon the simple statement 
and use of basic laws. No such laws, with perhaps 
one exception, are generally recognized in econom- 
ics.—H. C. Dickinson, president of the S. A. E. 


* * * 


We live and drive 

our motor vehicles around at the bottom of an 
ocean of air. ... The day is coming when we shall 
drive streamlined cars and marvel at their beauty. 
—W. E. Lay, University of Michigan. 


* * 

| feel that 

the highly special high-production, multiple-opera- 
tion equipment is like the investment type of bank- 
ing, making large profits in boom times but becom- 
ing badly frozen and highly expensive in times of 
low production or rapid change—J. EF. Padgett, 
Spicer Mfg. Co. 


* * * 


But standardization 

.... has gone into a fog of “super-standardization” 
that threatens not only to obscure the character of 
individual manufacturers themselves, but to block 
successful progress in the industry as a whole.— 
W. T. Fishleigh, Consulting Engineer. 


* * * 

It seems to me 

inconceivable that we shall ever sell any great 
number of airplanes until we produce them with 
clear unobstructed vision forward for the operator. 
A plane that must be zigzagged down the field to 
enable the pilot to look for obstancles in his path 
may serve for an industry in its swaddling clothes, 
but, now that we are putting on short pants, it has 
no place.—J. H. Geisse, Consulting Engineer. 


* * * 


In freight traffic, 

one ton of gondola carries three tons of coal; in 
the passenger end, which has been a dead loss for 
years, two tons of train carry one passenger.—E. 
J. W. Ragsdale, Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. 


a a a 
How much of riding discomfort 
is caused by spring forces that cannot be controlled 
by shock-absorbers is rarely realized.—C. H. Kindl, 
Delco Products Corp. 
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With this greater attention 
to comfort, manufacturers have come face to face 
with the need for measuring this comfort.—F. A. 
Moss, George Washington University. 

* * * 


The time has come 

When Diesel designers*and fuel producers must 
cooperate to produce a standard rating for oil en- 
gine fuels—Max Hofmann, Waukesha Motor Co. 


o* * * 


The present day car 

is needlessly, even absurdly low. This phase of 
construction might be called “low-down” engineer- 
ing, one of the lowest forms.—Herbert Chase, 
Automotive Daily News. 


* * * 


It is too much 

to say that “comfort appeal” has as yet kept many 
manufacturers awake.—F’. R. Atkinson, F. R. At- 
kinson Spring Co. 


* * 1% 


There has been a great deal 
of development work in the clutch field in the last 
few years, the result of which may introduce a 
fifth epoch in clutches and force us to learn another 
new set of A, B, C’s as applied to the clutch art.— 
E. E. Wemp, Long Mfg. Co. 


* * & 


If the public wants 

automatic transmissions, they will appear as 
standard equipment. I believe that a good auto- 
matic transmission will appeal to the American 
public. One company is now preparing to offer 
an automatic transmission at retail for 10 modern 
cars... .—Walter C. Keys, Consulting Engineer. 


* * * 


Perhaps a better picture 

(of the electromagnetic spectrum) would be ob- 
tained if we represented the wave length of the 
shortest known cosmic rays by alength of 1 in. On 
the same scale the longest radio waves then would 
cover a distance reaching from the earth to a point 
100 times the distance from the earth to the sun.— 
Harvey C. Renschler, Westinghouse Lamp Co. 


* * * 


There is no question 

that the use of an accurate indicator will disclose 
in a few minutes information that may require 
weeks of experimentation and the expenditure of 
hundreds of dollars to determine without its use.— 
E. T. Vincent, Continental Motors Corp. 
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Automotive Oddities—By Pete Keenan 


JARIE SINCLAIR HAS HER CAR SPECIALLY 
WINTERED EACH YEAR TO REACH HER CEmP 
__\N THE ADIRONDACIT 
el _ MOUNTAINS 
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NOTED DESIGNER, HAS INVENTED THIS SYSTEM 
OF PARKING PLANES UP-ENDED THUS 
SANING ABOUY 50% FLOOR SPACE. 











Write us if you know an Oddity 








Rolls-Royce Condor Aircraft 
Engine Converted to Diesel Type 


BOUT a year ago it was reported that development 
work was under way in England whereby a Rolls- 
Royce Condor aircraft engine was converted to a Diesel 
type engine, the engineering staff of the Royal Air- 
craft Establishment at: Farnborough cooperating with 
the staff of the Rolls-Royce firm in the work. It is 
now reported that ground tests of this engine have 
been completed and that it has gone successfully 
through the 50-hour type test of the Air Ministry. 
Flight tests of the engine have been begun, a Hawker 
Horsley plane being used for the purpose. This is the 
first Diesel engine to complete the 50-hour type test of 
the Air Ministry, with the exception of the Beardmore 
Tornado engine designed for the R-101, which, how- 
ever, was of somewhat heavier construction, to meet 
the requirements of airship service. 
It is pointed out that in developing Diesel engines 
for aircraft work in the past, it has been the usual 
practice to increase the strength of parts considerably 
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over that provided in gasoline-typed aircraft engines, 
in anticipation of greatly increased stresses. In the 
development of the Condor oil engine the reverse pro- 
cedure was followed, in that a normal gasoline engine 
was started with and an effort made to determine how 
much strengthening was necessary in order to enable 
the engine to pass the 50-hour test for Diesel engines. 

The Rolls-Royce Condor engine is a twelve-cylinder 
V, water-cooled engine of 5% in. bore and 7% in. 
stroke, and as a Diesel engine it operates with a volum- 
metric compression ration of 12.5 to 1. The maximum 
combustion pressure is 800 lb. per sq. in. The power 
developed at the normal speed of operation is 480 hp. 
at 1900 r.p.m., and a maximum of 500 hp. is obtain- 
able at this speed. With starter and accessories but 
without propeller hub the engine weighs 1504 lb., so 
its specific weight is 3 lb. per hp. The two banks of 
cylinders of the engine make an angle of 60 deg. with 
each other, so explosions occur at uniform intervals. 
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Briggs Resumes Body 
Deliveries to Ford 


Ford Plant Opening and 
New Model Announcement 
Dates Still Indefinite 


DETROIT, Feb. 1—Deliveries of 
Ford bodies by the Briggs Mfg. Co. 
were resumed today. According to 
Briggs officials its employees now 
number 3000 and they are having no 
difficulty securing additional workers. 

Early resumption at the Ford 
plants is now being forecast although 
the exact reopening date continues as 
uncertain as a week ago when the 
shutdown became effective. 

The Briggs company now looks for 
a resumption of volume production 
within a few days. Operations at the 
Murray plant, it is reported, will be 
resumed as soon as Briggs gets under 
way. 

Meanwhile nothing regarding the 
announcement of new Ford models, 
originally reported to be scheduled 
for this week, has been forthcoming. 
It is understood, however, that a suffi- 

(Turn to page 148, please) 


Work-Sharing Gives 
4000 Jobs at Goodyear 


AKRON, Jan. 31—The operation of 
the winter Share-the-Work plan in the 
Akron factories of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company since Oct. 1 has resulted in 
the retention or the recall of approxi- 
mately 500 workers, according to T. 
G. Graham, vice-president. 

“Since Goodrich began its general 
program of spreading work through- 
out the entire organization, it is esti- 
mated that on present weekly sched- 
ules a total of 4000 have been held in 
employment,” Mr. Graham said. 


Hupp Gives Buyers | 2 


Free Service Coupons 


DETROIT, Jan. 30—A coupon book 
entitling the owner to 12 free service 
lubrications and courtesy inspections 
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is being delivered with each new Hup- 
mobile. These coupons will be ac- 
cepted in the service station of any 
Hupp distributor or dealer in the 
United States or Canada, and are good 
at any time during the two years fol- 
lowing the date of delivery. Distribu- 
tors and dealers are reimbursed for 
the work done og receipt of the used 
coupons by the Hupp factory. 


A.C.F.-Brill Service 
& Sales Are Merged 


George Frey Will Head 
Combined Activities 


NEW YORK, Feb. 1—William H. 
Woodin, president, The Brill Corpor- 
ation, announced today that, effective 
Feb. 1, 1933, all sales and service ac- 
tivities of the A.C.F. Motors Company 
will be coordinated with those of The 
J. G. Brill Company, Philadelphia, 
both of which are subsidiaries of The 
Brill Corporation. 

Under this new plan of operation, 
all matters pertaining to the sale and 
servicing of A.C.F. motor coaches will 
be consolidated with the sales and 
service organization of The J. G. Brill 
Company, under the direction of 
George Frey. 


Philadelphia Jobbers 
Vote "No" on Clinic 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 1—WNo 
maintenance clinic will be held here 
this year. The group of jobbers who 
have staged annual clinics in this city 
for several years past today voted 
unanimously not to go through with 
the exhibition this spring. 


Peerless Suit Quashed 

CLEVELAND, Jan. 30—Proceed- 
ings in a stockholders’ receivership 
and accounting suit against the Peer- 
less Motor Car Corp. have been 
quashed by the Common Pleas Court. 
The court upheld the corporation’s 
contention that it was without juris- 
diction since Peerless is a Virginia 
corporation. 
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N.S.P.A. Slates Parts 
Congress for Chicago 


DETROIT, Feb. 1—A Na- 
tional Parts Congress, under the 
sponsorship of the National 
Standard Parts Association, will 
be held in the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, early in November. 

The schedule of events during 
the Congress provides for a two- 
day N.S.P.A. convention session, 
to be followed by the five-day 
exhibition in which N.S.P.A. 
manufacturer members and Mo- 
tor & Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association members will, 
as usual, be eligible to par- 
ticipate. 

In the interest of economy the 
exhibition will be completely 
housed in the Stevens Hotel ex- 
hibition hall and grand ball 
room. 

This will permit all activities 
coincident with the Congress to 
be carried on within the one 
building. 

Manufacturers have been en- 
thusiastic in their approval of 
the restriction of exhibition 
space and the many inevitable 
economies resulting therefrom, 
according to the N.S.P.A. Ten- 
foot square booths of one, two 
or three spaces will be allowed 
exhibitors, based on the type of 
product as well as the amount 
of space used in previous years. 

As at the Detroit Show in 
1932, the wholesaler attendance 
will be open during the early 
portion of the show to N.S.P.A. 
and M.E.W.A. members only; 
being open later for several days 
to invited non-member whole- 
saler guests. 











No Pillars in New 
DeSoto Foursome 


Newest Body Style 
Carries $925 List 


DETROIT, Jan. 31—DeSoto Motor 
Corp. has announced the introduction, 
coincident with the Chicago auto- 
mobile show, of an entirely new and 
different body type called the DeSoto 
Foursome. 

The four-place sedan is a “pillar- 
less” automobile, the door pillars hav- 
ing been eliminated. DeSoto is the 
first American manufacturer to intro- 
duce this feature, although the type 
has been popular for several years on 
expensive European custom-built cars. 
List price is $925. 

The doors are unusually large, be- 
ing six inches wider than usual, pro- 
viding an exceptional degree of un- 
obstructed vision. Doors lock both top 
and bottom. The interior is finished 
in leather up to the belt. 
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Business in Brief 


Written by the Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York, exclusively for 
Automotive Industries 


NEW YORK, Feb. 1—Retail trade 
was moderately better in some sec- 
tions of the country last week, de- 
spite the abnormally high tempera- 
tures. General business, however, 
was quiet pending developments 
regarding some important economic 
uestions now before Congress. 
ollections for the country as a 
whole remained slow, although 
there was a slight improvement in 
New York. 


DECEMBER INDEX ABOVE 
NUVEMBER 


The Guaranty Trust Co.’s index 
of business activity for December 
stood at 58.7, as against 58.3 for 
the preceding month and 68.6 fora 
year ago. The company’s index of 
wholesale commodtiy rices on 
Jan. 15 was 33.5, as against 33.9 a 
month earlier and 43.1 a year ago. 


FREIGHT SHIPMENTS DROP 


Railway freight loadings during 
the week ended Jan. 21 totaled 
496,434 cars, which marks a _ de- 
crease of $888 cars below those 
during the preceding week, a de- 
crease of 65,667 cars below ‘those a 
ear ago, and a decrease of 219,- 
40 cars below those two years ago. 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 


Department store sales in the 
metropolitan area of New York 
during the first half of January 
were 22.7 per cent below those in 
the corresponding period last year. 

The level of employ ment Nee 
December in 17 ma or industri 
groups in the United States, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, declined 0.4 per cent, 
while the total payrolls declined 
0.9 per cent. Increased employment 
was reported in four of the groups 
and higher payroll totals in three 
of them. 


COTTON MILLS PRODUCTION 


There were 31,442,174 cotton 
er, spindles in place at the 
end of December, of which 23,775,- 
136 were opera ted at some time 
during the month, as against 24,- 
349, B06 during November and 24,- 
688, 094 a year ago. 


FISHER’S INDEX LOWER 


Prof. Fisher’s index of whole- 
sale commodity prices for the week 
ended Jan. 28 stood at 55.5, as 
against 56.4 the week before and 
57.3 two weeks before. 


BANK DEBITS BELOW 
LAST YEAR 


Bank debits to individual ac- 
counts outside of New York City 
during the week ended Jan. 25 were 
18 per cent below those a year ago. 


STOCK MARKET QUIET 


There was little activity on the 
stock market last week. Price 
can toegaae moved within a narrow 
range, and net changes for the 
week were irregular and small. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


The consolidated statement of 
the Federal Reserve banks for the 
week ended Jan. 25 showed de- 
creases of $1,000, — in holdings of 
bills bought in the open market 
and of $15,000, 000 in _—— s of 
Government securities. oldings 
of discounted bills nanan $16,- 
000,000. e reserve ratio on Jan. 
25 was 65.4 per cent, as against 64.7 
per cent a week earlier and 64.1 
per cent two weeks earlier. 
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C.I.T. to Retire 
First Preferred 


NEW YORK, Jan. 30—Commercial 
Investment Trust plans to retire all 
outstanding preferred stock at $110 
plus quarterly dividend due April 1, 
1933. Cash now in the treasury will 
be used for the purpose. On Dec. 31, 
1932, there was outstanding $4,422,100 
of the 6% per cent first preferred and 
$3,657,500 of the 7 per cent first pre- 
ferred. Retirement of 66,459 shares 
of common now held in the treasury 
also is contemplated. The plan has 
the approval of the directors and will 
be voted upon by the stockholders at 
a special meeting called for March 14. 

Dividends on the preferred stock 
which it is planned to retire amount 
to $564,791.50. 


Exide to Receive 
Big Tax Refund 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 1— The 
Electric Storage Co. will benefit to the 
extent of $1,416,566 by decision ren- 
dered by the United States Court of 
Appeals. The amount involved rep- 
resents special taxes and interest paid 
by the storage battery company. The 
court denied the right of the Treasury 
Department to levy the 5 per cent tax 
applicable to automotive accessories 
on commodities usable both in auto- 
mobiles and for other purposes. 


Studebaker Sells 
4500 in January 


SOUTH BEND, IND., Feb. 1— 
Sales to dealers of Studebaker and 
Rockne cars during January amounted 
to 4500 as compared with 5000 in the 
same month last year. January sales 
of Pierce-Arrow cars were 240. 

Quarterly dividends of $1.75 on the 
preferred stock of the Studebaker 
Corp., which are due at this time, 
have been omitted. 


Jenkins Suspended 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 1—Ab. 
Jenkins has been suspended by the 
Contest Board of the American Auto- 
mobile Association for one year for 
driving a Pierce-Arrow roadster in an 
unsanctioned event on the salt beds 
of Utah. 


N.S.P.A. Elects Seven 


DETROIT, Feb. 1—The election of 
six wholesalers and one manufacturer 
to membership in the National Stand- 
ard Parts Association is announced 
by E. P. Chalfant, executive vice-pres- 
ident. 


The newly elected members are: 
Hartford Piston Service, Ine. 
Youngstown; Parts Service Corp., 
Montgomery, Ala.; Precision Machine 





& k'oundry, Ltd., Calgary, Alta.; Sag- 
inaw Service Parts Co., Saginaw; 
United Wholesalers, Sioux City, lowa; 
Ver Wys & Co., Grand Rapids, and 
McAleer Manufacturing Co., Detroit. 


Cord Corp. Reports 
Net of $1,523,503 


CHICAGO, Jan. 30—Cord Corp. re- 
ports net profit of $1,523,503, equal to 
67 cents a share, for the fiscal year 
ending Nov. 30, 1932, against $582,- 
788, or 26 cents a share, in the 1931 
fiscal year. 


The balance sheet shows a current 
ratio of 24 to 1, current liabilities 
amounting to $391,765. Cash and 
government securities total $7,544,- 
995. The operating statement in- 
cludes an item of $1,897,392, profit 
from trading in securities. 


Tests Show Rotating 
Wing Design Sound 


Platt's Radical Plane 
Analyzed by N.A.C.A. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 30—At the first 
meeting of the newly formed Institute 
of Aeronautical Sciences at Columbia 
University, Haviland H. Platt, chief 
engineer of the Wilkening Mfg. Co. 
of Philadelphia, told of experiments 
conducted by him as early as 1927 on 
revolving-wing airplanes similar to 
that on which Dr. Adolf Rohrbach of 
Berlin is now working. The plane in 
question, it may be recalled, has re- 
volving wings comprising a number of 
adjustable-pitch vanes and does not 
require a propeller. 

Mr. Platt said he had interested 
Government aviation officials in the 
plan during the early part of 1927, 
and, at their suggestion, a small model 
with a single pair of wings was tested 
in the M.I.T. wind tunnel in the fall 
of that year. While the tests were in- 
conclusive, they were distinctly en- 
couraging, and the next step was to 
build a larger and more complete 
model on which experiments were car- 
ried out at Guggenheim School of 
Aeronautics, New York University, 
throughout 1929 and 1930. These 
tests, Mr. Platt said, indicated def- 
initely that the design meets all the 
requirements of a practical and satis- 
factory vertical-lift machine, includ- 
ing lift per horsepower, speed in for- 
ward flight, simplicity in operation, 
and the ability to land safely in an 
emergency in either a vertical or in- 
clined path. — 

Dr. G. W. Lewis, director of Aero- 
nautical Research, N.A.C.A., said a 
theoretical analysis had shown that 
this craft would make it possible to 
take off and land vertically, and that 
in the event of engine failure, owing 
to autorotation of the wings, the ma- 
chine could make a safe landing in a 
restricted space. 
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Trucks Serve Farmers 
Better than Railroads 
Highway Shipments Form 36 


Per Cent of Total in 1932 
Dept. of Agriculture Finds 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 30— Motor 


trucks are hauling an increasing vol- - 


ume of farm products, according to 
reports of field representatives of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

In the East, the situation is most 
observable in the many truckloads of 
Florida citrus fruits that are being 
retailed by truckmen-peddlers along 
the highways from North Carolina to 
Massachusetts. Carlot receivers, 
wholesalers, and retailers of farm 
produce in practically all markets are 
complaining of the truck competition. 

The bureau’s market news repre- 
sentative at Chicago has reported that 
“truck receipts are becoming an im- 
portant factor in the Chicago potato 
market, and local carlot receivers are 
inclined to view the situation with 
some alarm, as it is cutting in on their 
business.” In one day, recently, 30 
carloads of potatoes reached Chicago 
in motor trucks, principally from 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 

“This stock,’ the bureau’s repre- 
sentative continues, “is delivered to 
the jobbers’ stores at about five cents 
per hundredweight less than the local 
carlot price. Taking into considera- 
tion the five cents per hundredweight 
drayage cost, it means that jobbers 
are able to buy trucked-in stock at 
about ten cents per hundredweight 
less than carlots on track. Fully 75 
per cent of the trucking is by grow- 
ers and by small truckers with head- 
quarters in producing areas. 

“Unemployment,” he concludes, 
“has no doubt contributed materially 
to the huge increases in truck move- 
ment, but the swing has been increas- 
ing rapidly each year, both as to ton- 
nage and length of hauls.” 

Bureau records show that of the 
total fruit and vegetable receipts in 
eight large markets during the first 
11 months of 1932, 36 per cent came 
by truck, compared with 29 per cent 
in 1931 and 25 per cent in 1930. 

Many growers say they favor motor 
truck marketing because it affords a 
direct method of shipment from farm 
to store door or customer, often at less 
cost than rail shipments; it saves 
time on short and medium-distance 
hauls, making it possible to get the 
product to the consumer in fresh con- 
dition; it enlarges marketing outlets 
and finds new customers; it reduces 
packing expense; it decreases market- 
ing risks by encouraging cash sales 
at the farm. 


Louis Rogge 


Louis Rogge, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Dayton Wire Wheel 
Co., died recently in Macon, Ga. 
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Dodge Sales Higher 


DETROIT, Jan. 31—For the week 
ending Jan. 21, retail deliveries by 
Dodge dealers of Dodge and Plym- 
outh passenger cars and Dodge trucks 
were 12.7 per cent greater than deliv- 
eries during the preceding week, 
which itself marked up a 10.3 per cent 
rise in deliveries. The retail volume 
of the week covered by the report 
also exceeded that of the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1932 and 1931. 





Even Greeks 


Find Days Odd 


Greek autos with even tag 
numbers operate only on certain 
week-days and odd-numbered 
vehicles take the streets on 
other days under a new Govern- 
mental ruling, according to a re- 
port to the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Automotive Division 
from Assistant Commercial At- 
tache Ralph Curren, Athens. 

This.action was taken by the 
Government in order to reduce 
imports of gasoline into Greece, 
which in 1931 amounted to 
about 50,000 metric tons. All 
classes of passenger cars and 
privately-owned automobiles are 
affected by the decree, but not 
ambulances or cars owned by 
members of the diplomatic corps 
or used by the various govern- 
ment departments. 











December Output Gains 


78 Per Cent on November 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 1—De- 
cember production of cars and trucks 
in the United States and Canada was 
109,542 against 61,760 in November, 
a 78.3 per cent gain, and 123,973 in 
December, 1931, the Department of 
Commerce reports. 

Of the December output, 107,403 
were produced in the United States 
and 2139 in Canada. 

Combined December passenger car 
production for the two countries to- 
taled 87,760 including 291 taxicabs, 


while truck production amounted to 
21,782. 


Empire Content Rule 


Satisfies Canadians 


TORONTO, Jan. 31—The British 
Board of Trade ruling requiring 50 
per cent Empire content to qualify 
for imperial, is to be satisfactory to 
Canadian automobile manufacturers. 
In fact this rate was suggested by the 
Canadian factories at the time of the 
Ottawa Imperial Economic Confer- 
ence. 
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Five Companies Share 
War Dept. Plane Orders 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30— 
War Department orders placed for 
new airplanes recently total $3,880,- 
000 and cover 170 new planes and 
equipment. Among the orders are one 
to the Glenn L. Martin Co. for 38 
ships valued at $2,070,889. The Boe- 
ing Airplane Co., Seattle, received an 
order for single seater, low-winged 
pursuit planes with supercharged air- 
cooled engines, valued at $201,117. 
Bellanca Aircraft Corp. got an order 
for ten single seated cargo transports 
amounting to $275,651. An order to 
the Douglas Aircraft Co. covered 15 
observation planes, and amounted to 
$174,613. Twenty-eight Hornet en- 
gines valued at $157,729 were ordered 
Co. 
from the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 


House Votes to Keep 
Gas Tax Another Year 


Industry's a 
Fails to Block Action 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30— 
Continuance of the Federal one cent 
tax on gasoline to June 30, 1934, was 
approved by the House of Represen- 
tatives today without a record vote. 
The united opposition of automobile 
manufacturing, petroleum, motoring 
and agricultural interests were in- 
sufficient to kill this discriminatory 
method of raising cash which Uncle 
Sam needs so badly. The bill now 
goes to the Senate where its fate is 
uncertain even if that body gets 
around to it before the end of the 
short session. 

Opposition to a continuance of the 
discriminatory Federal gasoline tax 
was registered by the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce in a 
brief presented by Pyke Johnson, vice- 
president, to the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

The brief said that the automotive 
industry is opposed in principle to dis- 
criminatory taxation. He also pointed 
out that the 24,000,000 motor vehicle 
owners are already subjected not 
simply to double but to treble and 
quadruple taxation. 

“In a period such as the present, 
every item of tax expense added to 
the operating costs of the owner tends 
to restrict use and so further limits 
the market for new cars,” the brief 
continues. “The industry has reduced 
both initial and operating cost of its 
product in every direction, but we can- 
not overcome the arbitrary barriers 
of taxation without the help of Con- 
gress and the legislatures. A gen- 
eral public interest in opposition to 
the invasion of the Federal Govern- 
ment into the gasoline tax field is 
found in its effect upon state gasoline 


tax revenues and state highway bond 
issues.” 
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DeSoto Retail Sales 
Are Double Last Year 


DETROIT, Jan. 31—For the fifth 
successive week, automobile deliveries 
by DeSoto dealers showed a gain of 
more than 100 per cent over the cor- 
responding week of last year, the fac- 
tory announced today. Deliveries for 
the week ended January 21 totaled 965 
cars as compared with 348 for that 
week of last year. This was also a 
gain over the previous week of this 
year when 859 cars were delivered. 


Stewart-W arner Reports 


CHICAGO, Jan. 30—A deficit of 
$2,445,197 for the year ending Dec. 
31, 1932, is indicated in a preliminary 
report issued by the Stewart-Warner 
Corp. This compares with a 1931 
deficit of $1,830,171. 


Timken Appoints 


The Timken Steel and Tube Com- 
pany wish to announce the appoint- 
ment of Delaware Steel Service, Inc., 
with general offices and warehouse at 
1614 Summer St., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
as their exclusive representatives in 
the Philadelphia District. 


New Reo 34-Ton Delivery 

DETROIT, Jan. 30—Reo:Motor Car 
Company has announced a new light 
delivery Speed Wagon unit powered 
by a Gold Crown engine. It is to be 
known as the Reo 1500-pound light 
special delivery. 


Church Leaves White 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 30—H. D. 
Church has resigned as vice-president 
in charge of engineering of the White 
Motor Co. 


Twin Coach Active 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 30—The Twin 
Coach Co. is reported to be operating 
six days a week with a force of be- 
tween 350 and 400 men. 





Automotive Markets Shrink Sharply 
When Gas Tax Exceeds Three Cents 


NEW YORK, Feb. 1—Gasoline con- 
sumption falls sharply and automobile 
sales slump in those states where 
gasoline taxes are advanced above the 
2 and 3-cent levels, it is shown in 
percentage tables compiled by Fred 
Van Covern, director of the statistical 
department of the American Petro- 
leum Institute. 

In every instance the declines were 
heaviest in the states where the tax 
on gasoline is highest, and the declines 
were more abrupt when the tax in- 
creased above 3 cents. 


Briggs Resumes Deliveries 
(Continued from page 145) 


cient bank of cars has been built prior 
to the shutdown, to permit sampling 
dealers. 

Charges that certain of his com- 
petitors with the backing of certain 
banks were responsible for the shut- 
down which a London newspaper cred- 
ited Mr. Ford with making in a 
transatlantic telephone interview, in- 
jected an element of melodrama into 
the situation. 

Subsequently Mr. Ford was quoted 
as saying: “We'll have to have bodies, 
even if we have to make them our- 
selves. We will wait, however, to see 
whether the Briggs company will be 
able to settle its trouble with its own 
men.” 

Spokesmen for the Briggs employ- 
ees, whose strike is now dragging 
through the second week, say that 
working conditions and compensation 
were responsible for the walkout. On 
the other hand, Briggs officials say 
that the trouble arose over the ques- 
tion of pay for dead time which 
tended to be large due to unavoidable 
delays incident to getting into produc- 
tion on new models. 

To eliminate this cause of friction, 
base rates starting at a minimum of 


Motor Stock Values Gain 3.1% in January 


Dec. 31, 1932 
(000’s 
omitted) 
ee $1,088,240 
10 Utilities . OPE 256 
14 Industrials .... 624,576 
10 ‘Oils ........ 1,762,679 
7 Mines. ..... = 338,268 
(Ge 738,358 
EE oe es 321,085 
5 Equipments .... 129,649 
5 Electricals ..... 557,785 
5 Chemicals ..... 457,522 
it” ee 583,363 
5 Merchandise .... 578,768 
5 Amusements ... 115,507 
BN acids 5. 0G $9,067,062 
* Decrease. 
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Jan. 31, 1933 Increase 
(000’s (000’s Per Cent 
omitted) omitted) Increase 
$1,187,181 $98,941 9.0% 
1,688,573 82,682* 4.6* 
667,015 42,439 6.7 
1,703,517 59,162* 3.3* 
340,607 2,339 0.6 
761,330 22,972 3.1 
326,691 5,606 i 
155,470 25,821 19.9 
563,331 5,546 1.0 
470,196 12,674 2.7 
579,784 3,579* 0.6* 
553,614 25,154* 4.3* 
97,965 17,542* 1 lg 
$9,095,274 $28,217 0.3% 


(Courtesy Frazier, Jelke & Co.) 


Declines in the three classifications 
by state groups were as follows: 


1932 Per Cent Decrease from 1931 
Gas Gasoline Motor 


Tax Con- Vehicle 
Rate No. of sump- New Car Regis- 
Cts. States tion Sales trations 
a 2 —14.5% —47.4% —14.3% 
6 6 —11.2 —44.5 —13.1 
5 8 — 8.9* —46.0* — 2.0* 
4 117 — 9.1 —43.0 — 6.9 
3 — 4.9 —42.0 — 5.5 
2 3** — 3.5 —39.7 — 3.6 


*Returns for three states not available. 
**and the District of Columbia. 


25 cents per hour for unskilled labor, 
are now in effect which assure a 
minimum hourly wage regardless of 
piece rate earnings. The strikers are 
reported to be holding out for hourly 
minimums of 50 cents for men and 
45 cents for women as well as for 
recognition of shop committees. 

The number of men involved in the 
Briggs strike is placed at 6000. At 
the Murray plant, which shutdown 
simultaneously with Ford, about 4500 
men were employed. Clarence W. 
Avery, Murray president denied that 
his employees were on strike except 
for about 100 tool and die makers. The 
Ford suspension resulted in the lay- 
off of 40,000 men here and 60,000 
elsewhere in the country. 

Besides Ford, Briggs numbers 
among its customers several Chrysler 
divisions and Hudson. Other Murray 
customers include Lincoln, Hupp, 
Hudson, Graham, Packard and 
Rockne. 

Although the Briggs strike is one 
of the largest industrial disturbances 
of the depression, so far it has pro- 
ceeded without violence. 


Studebaker to Pay 
Salesmen $200,000 


SOUTH BEND, IND., Feb. 1— 
Studebaker is continuing the Master 
Salesmen’s club plan which enabled 
hundreds of their retail salesmen to 
earn extra money in 1932 to carry 
them through the seasonally low 
months of winter, President Paul G. 
Hoffman of the Studebaker Sales 
Corp. of America announces. The 
membership in the club will total 
about 2500 and, if present sales ob- 
jectives are attained, approximately 
$200,000 will be paid members when 
the year is ended. 

The bonus money will be paid in 
three equal installments on Dec. 15, 
1933, and on Jan. 15 and Feb. 15, 1934. 


MacDonald I.M.A. President 


FLINT, MICH., Jan. 30—K. J. 
MacDonald, assistant treasurer of the 
Buick Motor Co., has been made presi- 
dent of the Industrial Mutual Asso- 
ciation. 
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All Industry Products 


Hit by Contest Ruling 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 2—A cable 
from the London office of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce indicates all auto- 
motive products are included in the 
mandate of the British Board of Trade 
ruling increasing to 50 per cent the 
empire content of labor and (or) ma- 
terials entering the United Kingdom 
in order to get advantage of the Brit- 
ish preferential tariff granted British 
dominions. 

The ruling becomes effective April 


1, and applies to the United Kingdom 
only. 

The general interpretation here is 
that the ruling is only a formality 
growing out of the agreement reached 
at the Ottawa conference. Otherwise 
it is difficult to understand its issu- 
ance at this particular time when 
Great Britain and the United States 
are about to enter upon debt negotia- 
tions in which Great Britain expects 
sharp concessions in return for which 
President - elect Roosevelt likewise 
hopes for British tariff concessions, 
which now appear unlikely. 








Truck Carrier Rate Regulation and Size- 
Weight Limits Split Rail-Highway Group 


Committee Agrees that Permission of Regulatory 
Authority to Operate as Interstate or Intra- 
state Common or Contract Carrier Be Required 


NEW YORK, Jan. 30—Only on rate 
regulation of motor truck carriers and 
on the limitations to be placed on the 
sizes and weights of motor vehicles 
did the members of the Joint Com- 
mittee of Railroad Executives and 
Highway Users fail to get together. 
Full agreement was reached on taxa- 
tion, reciprocity, coordination of high- 
way administrations, grade crossing 
separation and the necessity for motor 
.carrier regulation, the committee’s re- 
port shows. The report will be trans- 
mitted to the National Transporta- 
tion Committee of which the late 
Calvin Coolidge was chairman. 

Rate regulation of common carrier 
buses was accepted by both elements 
in the committee, but the highway 
users accepted rate regulation of com- 
mon and contract carrier trucks, “if 
and when sufficient data have been col- 
lected to indicate the desirability of 
such regulation in public interest.” 

On size and weight limitations the 
highway users contended for the 
standards adopted by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials 
and the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. 
The railroads on the other hand de- 
clined to recommend any uniform 
standards, believing that weights and 
lengths are matters that should be 
left to the individual states. 

Both elements on the committee 
agreed that common carriers of per- 
sons and/or property in both inter- 
state and intrastate commerce should 
be required to secure certificates of 
convenience and necessity, in the first 
ease from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and in the second from 
the state regulatory authority. Among 
other things, in granting certificates, 
it was agreed that the regulatory au- 
thority should consider the adequacy 
of present service and the effect of 
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the proposed service on existing agen- 
cies. Financial responsibility of the 
carrier would be required, qualifica- 
tions and hours of service of drivers 
would be regulated, and the keeping 
of proper accounts required. It was 
agreed also that the rights of car- 
riers in operation prior to the pas- 
sage of the regulatory law should be 
protected by a “grandfather” clause. 

It also was agreed that contract 
carriers in both interstate and intra- 
state should be required to secure 
permits and that the qualifications 
and hours of service of drivers should 
be regulated; that they keep records 
and reports required by the regulatory 
authority, and that they show finan- 
cial responsibility. 

Opportunity should be given rail 
carriers to engage in highway ser- 
vice on equal terms with others and 
that they should have the right to 
purchase lines then in operation as 
well as to establish new lines, the 
committee concluded. Necessary 
modifications of the anti-trust laws 
should be made for this purpose. 

On the subject of taxation, the 
committee was in agreement that mo- 
tor vehicles should pay all state high- 
way costs and a proper proportion of 
the costs of other highways in the 
state. In addition to gasoline taxes, 
passenger cars, the committee agreed, 
should pay a registration fee gradu- 
ated according to weight or horse- 
power; buses in for-hire service should 
pay a registration fee based on mile- 
age operated and graduated accord- 
ing to seating capacity; trucks should 
pay a registration fee graduated 
that it will increase more than direct- 
ly with weight. All such taxes should 
be used exclusively for highways and 
none should be diverted to other pur- 
poses. 
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Steel Output Rate 
Maintains Up-Trend 


Prices in Metal Markets 
Hold Steady — Rise in 
Copper Prices Probable 


NEW YORK, Feb. 2—The picture 
of the steel industry as a whole was 
changed very little as the result of 
what postponements of deliveries were 
temporarily made necessary by the 
labor difficulties at the Briggs body 
plant and their effect on Ford opera- 
tions. The rate of operations of sheet 
and strip plants, catering at this time 
almost solely to automotive consum- 
ers, was well maintained this week. 

As has been the case for some time, 
there continues to be considerable see- 
sawing in the activities in the differ- 
ent steel districts. Cleveland which 
had been setting the pace for other 
districts is now beginning to register 
somewhat slower progress, while 
nearby Youngstown and Pittsburgh 
mills experience somewhat quickened 
activities. 

More than ever it is being recog- 
nized that estimates of the rate of 
steel operations on a percentage basis 
of 67,000,000 tons annually, when the 
actual capacity after writing off obso- 
lescent units is more nearly 55,000,000 
tons, yields more confusion than infor- 
mation. With some mills operating 
fully three-fourths of their capacity 
and others less than one-third, it is 
idle to present an estimate of percent- 
age averages to convey an approxi- 
mate average picture of mill activities. 

Taking it all in all, the trend to- 
ward more satisfying volume con- 
tinues and considerable progress was 
made in January toward the reestab- 
lishment of sufficient volume tonnage 
to bring back into sight, what one 
steel company official referred to a 
few days ago as the “profit-making 
zone.” Prices for sheets and strip 
have suffered no further sinking spell 
and the market otherwise is fairly 
steady. 


Pig lron— Automotive foundries con- 
tinue to call for fair-sized tonnages of - 
foundry and malleable irons. Quotably 
there have been no changes in any of the 
markets. 


Aluminum—Professor Colin G. Fink, of 
Columbia University, told the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers at its 
annual Winter convention that there was 
every indication that by 1942 the world’s 
output of aluminum would total 600,000 
tons—the equivalent in volume of the 
world’s copper output in 1929. The market 
is unchanged. 


Copper—London cables predict decreases 
in production in non-American copper 
producing countries from now on with the 
probability of rising prices “unless there 
should be an outbreak of liquidation from 
some American source.’’ Domestic con- 
sumers have taken on a few carloads for 
prompt shipment at 5 cents per pound, 
delivered Connecticut Valley. 


Tin—With more favorable end-of-Janu- 
ary statistics looked for this week, the 
market has turned firmer, the week’s 
opening price for prompt Straits being 


10 cents. 
Lead—Steady and unchanged. 


Zinc—Quiet. 
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Studebaker Has New 
Line of Four Trucks 


Vehicle Gross Weight 
Rating Pl an Adopted 


SoutH BEND, Jan. 25—Studebaker 
Corporation has just announced its 
new line of trucks, which ranges in 
capacity from 1% tons to 3-4 tons and 
includes an additional model of 1%- 
2% tons rating. The corporation has 
introduced a new system of rating, the 
rating applied to any particular model 
varying with the roads, loads and 
operating conditions. Included in the 
new line are the following: 

Model S-2 (1% to 2 tons), with a 
vehicle gross weight of 8000 to 9000 
lb., listing at from $670 to $745; the 
new Model S-4 (1% to 2% tons), with 
a vehicle gross weight from $000 to 
10,500 lb., at $785 to $865; Model S-6 
(2 to 3 tons), with a vehicle gross 
weight from 10,500 to 12,000 lb., at 
$945 to $995, and Model S-8 (3 to 4 
tons), with 14,000 to 16,000 lb. vehicle 
gross weight, at $1350 to $1425. 

The new trucks all are equipped 
with the Studebaker 230 cu. in. engine 
which develops 75 hp. at 3200 r.p.m. 
All driving axles are of the full-float- 
ing type, with straddle-mounted pin- 
ions. Auxiliary springs are standard 
equipment on all except the 1%-ton 
chassis. Brakes are of the two-shoe, 
duo-servo type controlled by cable and 
operating against drums of nickel 
cast iron, and in all except the 144-ton 
chassis they are operated by B-K 
power units. 

In designing the new trucks, the 
item of appearance has received spe- 
cial attention. Radiator, front bumper 
and fenders convey an impression of 
massiveness. By providing a_ skirt 
which extends from the cab down to 
the step and running board, it is pos- 
sible to mount the battery on the out- 
side of the frame, where it is readily 
accessible and at the same time fully 
protected from the weather. | Instru- 
ments of the airplane type, including 
a speedometer, an engine-temperature 
indicator, an electric gasoline gage, an 
oil-pressure indicator and an am- 
meter, are mounted on the dash. 


Granvilles, Chandler and 


Hurlburt Form Plane Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Jan. 30— 
Alfred D. Chandler of Guyencourt, 
Del., and William B. Hurlburt of New 
York, formerly treasurer and vice- 
president, respectively, of Bellanca 
Aircraft Corporation, have joined the 
Granville brothers in forming a new 
concern called the Granville Aircraft 
Corp. to succeed Granville Bros. Air- 
craft Corp., and will manufacture a 
new line of planes for commercial 
passenger use. Mr. Hurlburt was a 
pioneer manufacturer of motor trucks 
at Bridgeport, Conn., before and dur- 
ing the World War. 
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Zantford D. Granville is president 
of the new concern, Mr. Hurlburt is 
vice-president, and Mr. Chandler is 
secretary and treasurer. Manufac- 
turing operations will be increased by 
the addition of about 50 employees. 
Sales will be carried on through a 
New York office. 


LePage Specializing 
On Transport ''Giros'’ 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 30— W. 
Laurence LePage, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and chief engineer of the Kellett 
Autogiro Corporation, has resigned to 
undertake independent work in auto- 
giro development. Mr. LePage has 
been associated with the autogiro pic- 
ture since Harold Pitcairn brought 
the first autogiro to America in 1928. 
With the cooperation of the Autogiro 
Company of America he is devoting 
his whole time to the design and con- 
struction of large transport autogiros. 


Diesel Engines Make 
Debut at Berlin Show 


Eight American Makers 
Will Exhibit 1933 Cars 


BERLIN, Jan. 18. (By Mail) —The 
international automobile show, to be 
held here Feb. 11-23, will include 13 
German and 14 foreign makers of pas- 
senger cars, 15 German and 5 foreign 
makers of motor transport vehicles, 
4 German and 1 foreign proprietary 
engine makers, 12 German and 1 for- 
eign body builders, 14 German and 2 
foreign motorcycle works, 193 Ger- 
man and 2 foreign exhibitors of com- 
ponents, machinery, etc. 

Numerous new “baby” cars and 
cyclecars will make their appearance. 
Daimler-Benz have brought out for 
this show three further models with 
independent wheel springing, similar 
to the 100 cu. in. car of last year. One 
of these cars, which has an engine of 
230 cu. in. piston displacement, is 
equipped with a supercharger. The 
N. A. G. Company is at last coming 
out with its long-promised front- 
wheel drive model with engine having 
horizontally opposed cylinders. 

There will be at least seven makes 
of Diesel engines of German origin 
at the show, besides the Swiss Saurer. 
A very interesting feature will be a 
Michel Diesel engine of 60 b.h.p. out- 
put, said to be suitable for passenger 
cars, as it weighs only 6% lb. per 
b.h.p. and runs smoothly. Junkers 
and Biissing-NAG each have three 
models of Diesel engines from 40 to 
110 b.h.p. 

The M. A. N. Company has de- 
veloped a new 70 b.h.p. Diesel engine 
and will show it in a chassis with 
welded frame in which rivets are 
wholly eliminated. This company will 
also show a 100 b.h.p. Diesel engine 








D. E. Ahrens and R. L. Newton, 

Cadillac assistant sales managers, 

whose appointments as heads of 

newly created western and eastern 

sales areas respectively was re- 
ported last week 


with a welded steel structure. Weld- 
ing is claimed to effect a considerable 
saving in weight. Krupp, having ac- 
quired a manufacturing license for 
the Junkers two-stroke Diesel, is 
bringing a number of chassis fitted 
with these engines. 

Ford, Lincoln, Cadillac, Packard, 
Buick, Hudson, Chrysler and Chevro- 
let are taking part in the Berlin 
show. 


New Condors 
In Test Hops 


NEW YORK, Jan. 24—The new 15- 
passenger Curtiss-Wright 1933 Condor 
bi-plane will undergo test flights over 
St. Louis early in February, accord- 
ing to R. S. Damon, president of Cur- 
tiss-Wright Airplane Co. 

A summary of the performance 
data and characteristics of the new 
Condor is as follows: 


Length, overall, 48 ft. 10 in. 

Height, overall, 16 ft. 1 in. 

Wing span, 82 ft. 

Climb at sea level, 850 ft. per minute 

Service ceiling, 15,500 ft. 

Absolute ceiling, 17,500 ft. 

Top speed, 170 MPH 

Cruising speed, 145 MPH 

Range at cruising speed, 560 miles 

Gasoline capacity, 300 gallons 

Power plants, 2— 700 horsepower 
R-1820F Wright Cyclones. 


Carries 15 passengers, 2 pilots, 450 
lb. of baggage and express and 200 
lb. of mail, a total payload of 3200 Ib. 


G.M. Employment 


In Four-Month Rise 


NEW YORK, Jan. 30—For the 
fourth consecutive month the General 
Motors Corp. reports an increase in 
the number of its employees. The De- 
cember gain was 12,642 and the total 
gain for the four months was 26,376. 
The increased employment is due pri- 
marily to the seasonal influences, but 
the gains were larger than the same 
four months of 1931. 
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Would Bar Trucks 
Where Rails Serve 


CHICAGO, Jan. 30—General appli- 
cation of the ruling of the Illinois 
Commerce Commission in the case of 
the Keeshin Motor Express Co., if up- 
held, would make possible the pro- 
hibition of the operation of common 
carrier motor vehicles in territories 
shown to be adequately served by ex- 
isting rail and express facilities. In 
making the ruling, the Commission 
agreed with the contention of the rail- 
roads that the Keeshin Company, 
which started as a contract carrier 
and later worked into the common 
carrier class, should be denied per- 
mission to operate in certain terri- 
tories except where other transporta- 
tion facilities are insufficient. - 


Morgan Head A.C.C.A. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 30—Thomas A. 
Morgan, president of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. and North American 
Aviation, Inc., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce of America. He succeeds 
Charles L. Lawrence. 


Tax Levies Force 
Par Value Changes 


NEW YORK, Jan. 30 — Thirteen 
companies in or allied with the auto- 
motive industry changed the par value 
of their stocks in 1932, according to a 
study made by the New York Times. 
The companies included follow: 


Norwalk Tire, common $10 to no par and 
preferred $100 to $50. 

Continental Diamond Fibre, no par to $5. 

Mengel, no par to $1. 

Aviation Corp., no par to $5. 


Curtiss-Wright, no par to $1. 
Lee Rubber & Tire, no par to $5. 
Murray Corp., no par to $10. 
Checker Cab Mfg., no par to $5. 
Graham-Paige, no par to $1. 
Chrysler, no par to $5. 

Bendix Aviation, no par to $5. 
Reo Motor Car, $10 to $5. 


Among other reasons for many of 
these changes is the desire to reduce 


taxes on stock franchises and trans- 
fers. 


Drescher Heads Sales 


Norman W. Drescher, vice-presi- 
dent of Valentine & Co. for many 
years, head of the Trade Sales Divi- 
sion of the company, has been elected 
vice-president of the Detroit Graphite 
Co., a Valentine affiliate, covering the 
industrial field. 

In his new assignment, Mr. Dres- 
cher will have general supervision 
over all sales and advertising activi- 
ties of the Detroit Graphite Co. as 
well as Valentine & Co, E. C. Rob- 
erts, vice-president of the Detroit 
Graphite Co. continues as sales man- 
ager of that company, while Frank P. 
Connolly, manager of the Chicago of- 
fice of Valentine & Co., has been elect- 
ed vice-president and will be in charge 
of the Trade Sales and Industrial 
Divisions of Valentine & Co. 


B & D Stock Change 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 1—A _ reduc- 
tion in capital value of 298,354 no-par 
common shares of the Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co. from $6,262,730 to $1,491,770 
has been approved by stockholders on 
Jan. 30. The difference of $4,770,960 
will be transferred to capital surplus 
account. Patents and good-will will be 
reduced to $1. 
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Chevrolet Output 
62,000 in January 


Production at Highest 
Level Since July, 1931 


DETROIT, Jan. 30— Chevrolet 
January production will total 62,000 
cars, the highest level reached since 
July, 1931, according to W. S. Knud- 
sen, president and general manager. 
“We are building 2500 cars a day,” 
he said. “Half of our assembly plants 
are on a six-day week. Sales are 
steadily mounting. The second ten 
days in January will show an increase 
of 50 per cent in retail deliveries over 
the first ten days. 

“Our dealers are in the best physi- 
cal shape in six years. Neither new 
or used car stocks are a severe prob- 
lem. Our used car stocks disclose a 
steady decline between Feb. 1 and 
Dec. 1, 1932. We have an actual 
new car shortage. 

“Chevrolet employment has risen 
steadily since last October. The cur- 
rent payroll list of 33,420 represents 
a gain of 5895 from the low point of 
last year. Supplementing this total 
are 23,000 more employed by Fisher 
Body.” 


Canadian Imports Down 


OTTAWA, Jan. 25—Imports of U. S. 
automobiles and parts in December, 
1932, were valued at $665,000, as com- 
pared with $822,000 in the same 
month a year ago. 


William Brookes 


William Brookes, president of Fero- 
do & Asbestos, Inc., died Dec. 31. 


Exports, Imports and Reimports of the Automotive Industry For 
December and Twelve Months Ended December, 1932-1931 


Automobiles, parts and accessories.......... 

Motor trucks, buses and chassis (total) 
A "eerie 
One and up to 1% errr 
Over 1% tons to 2 tons .............. 
I i id's é.s'vias 

PASSENGER CARS 

Passenger cars and chassis ................. 

Low price range $850 inclusive ............. 
Medium price range over $850 to $1,200.. 
$1,200 to $2,000 Eke Ob 645605550000 000060% 
Over $2,000 


PARTS, ETC. 
Parts except engines and tires 
Automobile unit assemblies ................ 
Automobile parts for replacement (n.e.s.)... 
Automobile accessories ............ ........ 
Automobile service appliances (n.e.s.)....... 
Airplanes, seaplanes and other aircraft...... 
Parts of airplanes, except engines and tires.. 

INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 


; Stationary and Portabl 
Diesel and Semi-Diesel sisi tok roped a rer 


Other stationary and portable 
Not over 10 hp. 
See teere 

Automobile engines for 
Motor trucks and buses 
Passenger cars 
Aircraft eR hee ns eine bbc wine aA as a anaes Oe 

Accessories and Parts (carburetors) 

MPORTS — 


Automobil 
Other veh 


ee ee 


fe and chassis (dutiable) ......... 
icles and parts for them (dutiable). 
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» Month of December 


Twelve Months Ended December 
1932 1931 











Number Value Number Value Number Value Number Value 
---. $5,117,758 aa ee 6a ake $76,273,765 j= .eoss $138,768.233 
2,221 1,049,352 1,184 686,289 24,960 11,712,533 44,915 23,566,247 
165 45,741 114 37,616 2, 604,115 6,289 2,141,301 
1,765 690,455 869 772 14,745 7,926,524 33,438 14,596,846 
218 197,792 136 140,591 2, 1,743,1 3,463 3,999,874 
63 110,114 38 79,939 758 1,301,785 1,289 2,308, 
2,757 1,355,430 1,928 1,218,938 41,441 23,609,420 76,704 47,345,839 
2,520 1,089,961 1,559 837,953 35,534 16,978,715 60,982 29,671,531 
134 135,003 131 125,548 3,299 3,142,976 9,597 9,212,502 
48 66,244 73 9,220 1,238 1,638,381 2,699 ,876,1 
10 40,835 48 111,639 586 1,544, 1,487 3,765,470 
1,300,794 1,928,581 21,047,765 37,959,602 
966, 5: 1,400,824 12,943,379 24,085,180 
114,995 199,553 1,466,949 ke 3,063,196 
ae. 2 67,232 see 136,489 apinias 1,450,691 ines 3,563,335 
39 835,740 7 75,750 280 4,358,967 129 1,771,160 
aad 259,159 dels 100,563 eee 1,756,421 inte 1,526,970 
5 32,572 8 15,761 51 220,884 270 344,854 
125 8,404 205 13,325 3,821 245.787 7,000 541,416 
55 23,197 267 120,299 711 344,223 4,397 2,133,613 
40 11,532 200 32,828 1,664 288,672 5,776 822,328 
722 66,990 534 62,643 20,663 1,583,616 18,406 1,458,494 
53 414,563 30 143,426 2,356 1,517, 273 1,280,673 
aoe 70,664 Bee 118,863 cane 1,177,877 2,015,717 
46 18,002 86 31,365 540 251,206 679 719,957 
Pro 4,225 ee 9,500 66,467 64,697 
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Early Chicago Crowds 
Bigger Than in 1932 


Executives Say January 
Sales Below Last Year 
But Ahead of December 


CHICAGO, Feb. 1—Crowds which 
were larger than those of 1932 
swarmed into the Chicago National 
Automobile Show on its opening days, 
Jan. 28 and 29. Saturday attendance 
ran 12 per cent ahead of last year and 
on Sunday the total attendance in the 
morning exceeded the entire Sunday 
total of last year, the increase for the 
day amounting to 34 per cent. While 
there were some indications that the 
increases might not hold throughout 
the week, executives in general, and 
Alfred Reeves, N.A.C.C. general man- 
ager in particular, were definitely en- 
couraged by initial interest evidenced 
by these early increases in paid ad- 
missions. 

Many executives from the Detroit 
factories attended the opening as they 
had in New York, although a number 
did not appear until Monday. Still no 
definite trend in sales has been evi- 
denced, the retail market having per- 
formed in January much as has the 
stock market. 

Sales increases over last January 
are reported by some leading makes, 
particularly those in the low-priced 
field, although a majority of all car 
makers probably will have recorded 
a decline from last year when the 
final first month figures are in. 

January sales all along the line ex- 
ceeded those of December as might 
be expected, although large gains were 
not recorded in all cases. 

The revised Ford V-8 model did not 
make its appearance during the early 
days of the show as had been ex- 
pected by many close observers, but 
there is less disposition among execu- 
tives this year than ever before to 
feel that the Ford announcement will 
affect the general market materially 
one way or the other. Its competitive 
importance, of course, is still fully 
recognized. 

Rumors of several other new models 
in addition to the expected Ford an- 
nouncements floated about the hotel 
lobbies even as the newest creations 
were being displayed at the show. 
Some of these may merely be slight 
modifications of existing jobs, while 
others are said to be in the nature of 
distinct additions to present lines. 

All of the fine showmanship which 
characterized the New York Show is 
again being repeated in Chicago with 
similar marked effects on public in- 
terest. 


C. E. Wertman Elected 


Whitney President 


HARTFORD, CONN., Jan. 31— 
Charles E. Wertman has been elected 
president of the Whitney Mfg. Co. to 
succeed the late Clarence E. Whitney. 
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At the same time Mrs. Clarence E. 
Whitney was elected vice-president. 

Mr. Wertman has been associated 
with the company he now heads for 
17 years and prior to that time was 
connected with the Matheson and 
Packard companies. 


Prussing Heads 
G.M. Cab Sales 


DETROIT, Jan. 30—H. A. Pruss- 
ing, Western sales manager, taxicab 
division, General Motors Truck, has 
been named vice-president directing 
cab sales. H. A. Yagle, Eastern sales 
manager, taxicab division, named gen- 
eral sales manager taxicab division. 


Permite Names Trefz 


Appointment of Walter Trefz as 
service engineer for Aluminum Indus- 
tries, Inc., Cincinnati, has just been 
announced by C. W. McDaniel, direc- 
tor of sales for the company. He 
will be assisted in his new capacity 
by W. E. Bennett. 


Black Heads Sales 


R. D. Black, former advertising 
manager of Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 
Towson, Md., has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager. 














CALENDAR OF 
COMING EVENTS 














FOREIGN SHOWS 
Berlin International ........... Feb. 12-22 


SHOWS 


‘eed a-ahine Saree aelanenes Feb. 4-11 
St. Paul, Minn., Automobile Show 
Feb. 4-11 
Omaha, Neb., Automobile Show, Feb. 6-10 
Denver, Colo., Automobile Show 
Feb. 6-11 
Springfield, Ill., Automobile Show 
Feb. 9-11 
Kansas City Automobile Show.Feb. 11-18 
Toledo, Ohio, Automobile Show.Feb. 11-18 


MEETINGS 
National Metal Congress, Detroit 
Oct. 2-6 
Rapid City, S. D., Automobile Show 
Feb. 14-18 


Peoria, Ill., Automobile Show..Feb. 15-19 
Wichita, Kans., Automobile Show 
Feb. 21-24 


ETS TS AS Saree Feb. 22-25 
Evansville, Ind., Automobile Show 
Feb. 24-26 
Albany, N. Y., Automobile Show 
Feb. 25-Mar. 4 


Seattle, Wash., Automobile Show .. 
Feb. 26-Mar. 4 
Des Moines, Iowa, Automobile 
BEE. icnntckcaueaananee Feb. 27-Mar. 4 





N. Y. Plans One Cent 


Increase in Gas Tax 


Will Add $15,000,000 
to Motorists’ Burden 
During Coming Year 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 31—Another 
$15,000,000 will be loaded onto the 
shoulders of New York State motor- 
ists under the 1933-1934 budget pre- 
sented to the Legislature by Governor 
Lehman. The new budget proposes 
another one cent increase in the gaso- 
line tax, bringing this levy up to four 
cents and with the Federal tax to five 
cents per gallon. 

At the same time the governor pro- 
poses that state aid for county and 
town roads be cut $3,500,000. 

Special motor vehicle taxes with the 
increased gasoline levy, it is officially 
estimated, will total $89,500,000, con- 
sisting of $34,500,000 in license fees 
and $55,000,000 in gasoline taxes. 
Lacking an expert analysis of the 
budget, it is difficult to estimate what 
highway expenditures will be in the 
fiscal year 1933-1934, but the total 
expenditures budgeted under public 
works amount only to $18,833,612. 
After making allowance for debt serv- 
ice on highway bonds, it seems like a 
fair guess that motorists of the Em- 
pire State will contribute to the gen- 
eral funds $50,000,000, or more, in 
special taxes. 


Kelsey-Hayes 


Reorganization 


DETROIT, Jan. 30—Dissolution of 
the old Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Corp., 
which was succeeded by a new com- 
pany under the reorganization plan 
of November, 1932, will be acted upon 
at a stockholders meeting called for 
Feb. 8. 


Kurtz to Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 31—L. H. Kurtz, 
formerly of Oakland, Calif., has been 
appointed zone manager of the Buick- 
Olds-Pontiac Sales Co. at Milwaukee. 
He succeeds P. S. Steenstrup, who has 
been transferred to Oakland. 


Shedore Advanced 


CLINTONVILLE, WIs., Jan. 30—Four 
Wheel Drive Sales Company an- 
nounces the appointment of T. G. 
Shedore, former manager of the Na- 
tional Accounts Department, to the 
position of Assistant Sales Manager. 


Joseph Deins 


Joseph Deins, who in recent years 
staged clean-up sales for a number of 
important car makers thereby attract- 
ing considerable attention to himself, 
died a few days ago in Cincinnati of 
pneumonia. 
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Annual S. A. E. Meeting at Detroit 


(Continued from page 131) 


Increased cooling by reducing the spacing between 
fins externally would probably be accompanied by an 
increased gradient from liquid to jacket wall only 
through the use of internal finning, according to 
Mr. Geisse. 

He stated that independent estimates gave the in- 
direct system of cooling an in-line engine about 60 
per cent of the air resistance of the direct-air-cooled 
radial engine with modern cowling, mainly through 
the reduction in “form resistance,” the engine itself 
being made into a streamlined shape. 

Compared with liquid-cooled engines Mr. Geisse 
claimed a fin and coolant weight less than that for 
radiator and coolant. Compared with direct air cool- 
ing he pointed out that liquid cooling as used per- 
mitted a closer cylinder spacing and consequent short- 
ening of the entire engine. 

It was to be expected that Mr. Geisse would not find 
universal agreement with his ideas from the audience. 
Arthur Nutt, Wright Aeronautical Corp., in a written 


discussion presented, made the statement that the in- © 


direct system had the disadvantages of both liquid and 
air cooling, and the advantages of neither. 

Referring to mention by Mr. Geisse of cylinder dis- 
tortion (although this was of a permanent-set char- 
acter), P. B. Taylor, chairman of the session, sug- 
gested that a conventional liquid-cooled engine might 
be taken and the jacket walls finned. To this Mr. 
Geisse replied that such a move would invalidate the 
advantages of the design with respect to light weight 
and inherent rigidity. 


Air Mail Volume 
Well-Maintained 


Other papers presented at this session included one 
on “Commercial Flight Test Equipment and Methods,” 
by A. L. MacClain, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., and 
D. S. Hersey, United Aircraft & Transport Corp.; 
“Airplane Flight Testing for Maximum Speed,” by 
F. M. Thomas and H. W. Fairchild, United Aircraft, 
and “Correlation of Propeller and Engine Power with 
Supercharging,” by F. W. Caldwell, Hamilton Stand- 
ard Propeller Co., and F. M. Thomas of United Air- 
craft. The last mentioned dealt mainly with variable 
pitch propellers. 

At the aircraft session which followed, Tuesday 
evening, Col. Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aviation, gave a summary of devel- 
opments in “Scheduled Air Transportation and the 
Federal Airways System.” With the exception that 
air mail carried suffered a recession in 1932, with in- 
creased postal rates, the past year has, as have other 
years, shown a substantial gain. Air mail carried 
during 1932 was approximately 8,000,000 lb.—passen- 
gers about 536,000 on scheduled airways, and express 
approximately 1,500,000 lb. Scheduled operations are 
estimated to have been in the neighborhood of 50,- 
000,000 miles during the past year. 

Low-pressure balloon tires, automatic transmissions, 
automatic clutches, and clutch control—subjects which 
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are perhaps more than any others in the foreground 
at the present time in relation to passenger car de- 
sign—were crowded into a busy chassis session Wed- 
nesday afternoon. Discussion had to be forcibly ab- 
breviated by Chairman P. L. Tenny, Muncie Products 
Co., after each paper. 


Walter C. Keys Discussed 
Automatic Transmission 


It was unfortunate, perhaps, that Walter C. Keys, 
consulting engineer, could not be given access to infor- 
mation regarding some of the automatic shift and 
automatic transmission developments under way in 
many plants, but he did include in his paper two types 
developed by independent concerns which have only 
recently appeared. 

Both of these are of the gear type. One, designed 
by T. B. Tyler, incorporates a vacuum shift mechanism 
with governor control of the valves. The shift in this 
transmission is obtained at the instant when the foot 
pressure is released from a button built into the ac- 
celerator pedal. This transmission has already been 
mentioned in these columns, having been exhibited at 
the Detroit Automobile Show, and its description is 
scheduled for an early issue of Automotive Industries. 

The same is true of the Banker automatic shift 
transmission, which employs only mechanical ener- 
gizing means for the shift. In this transmission shift- 
ing into second and high, respectively, is accomplished 
within the unit by reversal of torque when the throttle 
is closed. This transmission does not have a master 
clutch, but internal expanding individual brake-type 
clutches for each gear. 

In the discussion of Mr. Keys’ paper, Phil Kent, 
Chrysler Corp., took exception to the complicated de- 
signs of the transmissions described. He suggested 
consideration of electro-magnetism as a power trans- 
mitting means, dividing power transmission into three 
groups—mechanical, friction and power types. Mr. 
Keys agreed with Mr. Kent that evidently automatic 
transmissions would be complicated at the start and 
simplified later. 

“The Future of Low Pressure Balloon Tires,” the 
subject of a paper by A. F. Denham, field editor, Auwto- 
motive Industries, provoked considerable discussion. 
Mr. Denham did not attempt to predict the future of 
these tires, but rather set out the fundamentals which 
will influence their growth or decline in popularity for 
standard equipment. Chassis changes necessary with 
these tires, as found by various manufacturers, were 
discussed. This paper will appear in an early issue. 

In discussion, B. J. Lemon, United States Rubber 
Co., pointed out that designers have not recognized in 
their 1932 cars the need for changes in castor, camber 
and toe-in to go with possible adoption of these tires 
as suggested in Mr. Denham’s paper. Mr. Lemon also 
contended that with these tires pressures must be 
lowered to obtain advantages in riding qualities. Mr. 
Denham pointed out that a gain in this direction, so 
far has been offset by reduction in tire mileage, when 
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pressures are decreased, and the two would have to 
be balanced. 

J. E. Hale, Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, in 
a prepared discussion received at the meeting, stated 
that he believed the future of these tires depended on 
the following factors: 

1. How much increased cost car manufacturers will 

be willing to absorb. 

2. How much engineers can minimize defects ac- 

companying use of these tires. 

3. How well tire companies can safeguard needs of 

public, especially with relation to cost per mile. 

Mr. Hale believed that tire life was a direct function 
of tire cross-section, load and deflection. Contrasting 
with the attitude of most car engineers, Mr. Hale 
recommended the lubrication of springs with the new 
tires. He also estimated a cost and weight increase 
of 15-25 per cent, for wheels and tires. 

Tore Franzen, Chrysler Corp., said that spring rates 
should come down for the new tires. This again has 
not been possible so far with experimental installa- 
tions. In most cases spring rates have actually been 
increased, according to Mr. Denham. 

The discussion also demonstrated differences of 
opinion as to whether or not power steering would be 
necessary for medium and larger cars with the lower 
pressure tires. 

E. E. Wemp, Long Mfg. Co., in his paper, “The 
New A.B.C. of Clutch Design,” gave three angles of 
approach to future clutch development: automatic 
clutches, basic improvements in lever-release units, 
and clutch control through external means of conven- 
tional design. 

Under potential improvements in design he listed 
design of driven disc and selection of facings to pro- 
duce improved engagement and greater life. In this 
respect he recommended woven facings where a low 
wear-factor is essential. He also urged design of 
cover plate assembly to permit higher spring pres- 
sures with less retracting movement of the pressure 
plate and better selection of facing and pressure plate 
materials to reduce facing wear and pressure plate dis- 
tortion or scoring. 


More Automatic 


Clutch Data 


Under automatic clutch Mr. Wemp listed centrifugal 
clutches and fluid couplings. Vacuum types were the 
only ones listed by Mr. Wemp under clutch control. 
The author felt that of the two types of automatic 
clutches the centrifugal was the best suited to Ameri- 
can practice at the present time. Such clutches, how- 
ever, for maximum effectiveness should be used in con- 
nection with freewheeling units, and should be con- 
vertible from automatic to conventional at the driv- 
er’s option for special conditions. They will require 
closer manufacturing tolerances and better workman- 
ship than present-day types to function properly. 

Four papers were presented at the fuels and lubri- 
cants session. O. C. Bridgeman, H. S. White and F. 
B. Gary of the Bureau of Standards collaborated on 
the summarizing of information to date on “The Vapor 
Handling Capacity of Automobile Fuel Systems.” 
“Correlation of C. F. R. Laboratory Knock Ratings 
with Behavior of Motor Fuels in Service” was pre- 
sented by H. W. Best, Yale University, with whom 
there coilaborated C. B. Veal, S.A.E., J. M. Campbell, 
General Motors Research Laboratories, and W. M. 
Holaday, Standard Oil Company of Indiana, members 
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of the cooperative committee on fuel research. 

“The Load-Carrying Capacity of Extreme Pressure 
Lubricants,” on which S. A. McKee, E. A. Harrington 
and T. R. McKee of the Bureau of Standards cooper- 
ated was presented by S. A. McKee. Dr. Bridgeman 
spoke extemporaneously on the subject of “Friction 
Data in the Region of Thin Film Lubrication.” 

It was interesting to note that after the numerous 
papers which have been presented before the S.A.E. 
on the subject of vapor lock, there still remained ques- 
tions in the discussion by capable engineers as to just 
what constituted “vapor lock.” 

Mr. Best’s paper and discussions which followed 
threw serious doubts as to the value in practice of the 
C.F.R. (cooperative fuel research) fuel rating method 
for anti-knock qualities. Road tests at Uniontown 
Hill showed not only wide divergence from results to 
be expected, but also considerable variation among 
different cars. 

The conclusion which apparently could be drawn 
from this is that so far neither the C.F.R. Research 
method or the C.F.R. Motor Rating method, developed 
as a result of the recent work, can be accepted as sub- 
stitutes for road tests in individual cars under consid- 
eration. However, the new C.F.R. Motor method does 
appear to approximate actual conditions much closer. 
Of the various changes, the most important is in the 
increase of intake gas temperature. 

In the discussion following Mr. McKee’s paper, it 
was disclosed that Mr. McKee has under development 
a machine for the testing of extreme pressure lubri- 
cants which will closely approximate conditions en- 
countered in actual practice, as in rear axles. This 
effectively settled the contention that the test results 
obtained from earlier experiments by Mr. McKee were 
not applicable to actual conditions. With this conten- 
tion Mr. McKee was not in disagreement. Dr. Bridge- 
man, however, pointed out that even with the new ma- 
chine it would not be possible to duplicate exactly serv- 
ice conditions, and H. C. Mougey, General Motors 
Research, clarified the picture further by pointing out 
that test work on testing machines is qualitative 
rather than quantitative and good mainly for checking 
characteristics of unknown lubricants against those of 
known characteristics. 

Dr. Bridgeman’s address on the subject of thin film 
lubrication precipitated a revival of the argument be- 
tween passenger car engineers and representatives of 
the Bureau of Standards and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany as to what constitutes a criterion for determina- 
tion of bearing capacity, etc. 

Dr. Bridgeman offered .conclusions from early ex- 
perimental data that in the boundary region between 
thick and thin film lubrication, the coefficient of fric- 
tion was apparently independent of load at high tem- 
peratures, and that variations are due to viscosity 
changes on account of oil temperature. 

R. N. Janeway, Chrysler Corporation, brought to 
light a series of tests conducted at the University of 
Michigan in which it was attempted to duplicate as 
nearly as possible actual service conditions by using 
a conventional cylinder block and eccentrically loaded 
shaft in conventional bearings. The results of these 
tests were plotted against theoretical PV (pressure- 
times-velocity) and zn/P (absolute viscosity times 
speed divided by pressure) curves. 

Above 2600 r.p.m. the experimental data checked 
with the PV curve. Robert E. Wilson, Standard Oil 
Company, said that while zn/p seemed to hold up to 


a certain point, the criterion beyond that might not 
be PV. 
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Fellows 
puts ACCURACY in the Cutter .... 


... KEEP it there 
with a Fellows 
HELICAL CUTTER 
SHARPENING 
MACHINE 


HE Fellows Gear Shaper Cutter is a pre- 
cision tool, the high accuracy of which 
can be impaired by improper resharpening. 
In order to retain the original accuracy of 
the cutter and maintain duplication of ac- 


; 4 a -. (iy wes 
° , J fute 
curacy of gears cut, your Helical Gear ae, . ( PA Sr 


Shaper Cutters should be RESHARPENED 
on the Fellows Automatic Helical Cutter 
Sharpening Machine. 


On this machine you get rapid and accur- 
ate resharpening without danger of burn- 
ing the keen cutting edges—or dependence 
upon the operator's skill. The machine is 
fully automatic, (1) Clamp the cutter on 
the spindle and (2) feed the wheel to the 
work. Indexing and reciprocation of the 
cutter for tooth-to-tooth sharpening are 
automatic, and the machine stops after Sie 
each complete revolution of the cutter. For more complete details write: | 


THE FELLOWS GEAR SHAPER COMPANY 


Springfield, Vermont 
(or Detroit Office: 616 Fisher Building) 


FELLOWS 


GEAR JHAPERS 
AND GEAR /HAPER CUTTERS 
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able gears when your Gear Shapers are 
tooled with ORIGINAL FELLOWS CUT- 
TERS—resharpened on the Fellows Auto- 
matic Helical Cutter Sharpening Machine. | 


Your gear production department will ob- 
tain the maximum percentage of accept- 
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The | IS 


DUPLICATES ACCURACY 


-2—s 











LANDIS TOOL COMPANY 


WAYNE SB ORO PENNSYLVANIA 





©v 
VETR OIT CHICAGO NEWARK PHILADELPHIA 
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STEWART: WARNEH 


MECHANICAL WINDSHIELD WIPER 





IS DRIVEN BY AN 


ENGINE OPERATED Wak, 


THE NEW STEWART-WARNER MECHANICAL 
WINDSHIELD WIPER is especially designed to provide 


better vision in all weather. 


NOTHING IN SIGHT—not even a wiper blade to 


obstruct the view in clear weather. 


A WIDER RANGE OF VISION IN 
STORMY WEATHER. The 150-degree 
arc cleans 40% greater area than ordi- 
nary wiper. 

THE DOWN WIPE OF THE TWIN 
BLADES INSURES CLEAR VISION. 
Accumulated snow and rain once wiped 
off can’t run back on the cleaned area. 


ACTION IS STEADY IN PROPORTION 
TO CAR’S SPEED. No stopping as with 


vacuum wipers. 


BLADES WORK TOGETHER. They 
cannot get out of time. 
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CONCEALED MECHANISM—factory- 
installed under the cowl. 
BLADES DISAPPEAR from driver's 
sight when not in use. 





EASY TO START—NO MOVING PARTS TO WEAR WHEN 
NOT OPERATING. The flexible shaft and the mechanism 
does not move until a finger-pressure throws in the clutch. 


AUTOMATIC SAFETY DEVICE disconnects blades should 


they freeze to the windshield and auto- 
matic pick-up starts them in motion 
again. Blades automatically disengage 
when windshield is opened—and engage 
when it is closed. 

BUILT TO LAST AS LONG AS THE 
CAR — noiseless and dependable in 
operation—offering features that the 
public appreciates and wants; this new 
Stewart-Warner Twin will help sell 
more cars. 

FACTORY INSTALLATION IS 
SIMPLE. Our engineers are at your 
command. Stewart-Warner Corporation, 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Electrolytic Refining 
assures Zinc dl pure 
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Views of Anaconda’s Electrolytic 
Zinc Plant, Great Falls, Montana. 





Uniform in quality always, Anaconda Electric Zinc is guaranteed 








99.99+% pure by the world’s largest producer of Zinc. This high standard 
CADMIUM 


of purity is made possible by the electrolytic refining process—pioneered 

Cadmium plating gains 

mah wrmmabaied and developed by Anaconda. Anaconda Electric Zinc is supplied in 50 |b. 

year. For this and other 

applications through- 

outindustry, Anaconda 

Cadmium 99.95 % pure : ; : ; 
in welll oe known brand is used for the base of Zinc die castings, fr 


ANAC 


slabs clearly marked “ANACONDA ELECTRIC”. Whenever this well- 











ONDA 
biactenimentannenil you are certain of obtaining uniform, dependable metal. : — 











Sales Agents 


UNITED METALS SELLING COMPANY 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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ATLAS 


DROP FORGE CO.bANSING 





SCIENTIFIC 


SPRINGS 











ERO motor manufacturers, 
like builders of other types 
=| of internal combustion engines, 
are employing colloidal-graph- 
Sau ited assembly and “‘ running- 
Hin” lubricants to reduce toa 
minimum both “limbering-up” 
time and seizure difficulties. 


For details concerning the 
mechanics of lubrication with 
4 colloidal graphite, write for 


The reputation 
of Mather 
Springs hasbeen 
earned through Ferdaitn Wakeling Noss Aa0o 


excellence. A | An ncinous grade of cectric: 
. furnace graphite, (free of the 
Lubricant abrasive impurities common to 


-not natural graphite) colloidally 
a dispersed in pure castor oil, is 
THE MATHER SPRING COMPANY Lapping. | 0 avaiab 








TOLEDO, OHIO compound EE... 


Sea ial 
Manufacturers of Scientifically Heat Treated 


Automobile Springs AC H ESON Ol LDAG Co. 


Manufacturers of Colloidal Graphite Products 
PORT HURON, MICH. 
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Here Is An Outline of 


Responsible for the Intense | 


AUTOMOTIVE 


World Registrations 


Trend of World & U. S. Registrations 1919-1932 Chart 
Summary of World Registrations 1932 

Foreign Registrations 1925-1932 

U. S. Registrations 1895-1932 

U. S. Motor Vehicle Registrations by States 1931-1932 
U. S. Motor Vehicle Registrations by States 1927-1932 
U. S. Motor Vehicle Taxes (Registration and Gas Tax) 
World Registrations by Countries 


Motor Vehicle Production 


World Production Trends 1924-1932 Chart 

Canadian Motor Vehicle Production 1922-1932 

1932 Production Summary 

World Car and Truck Production 1930-1932 

Truck Production by Capacities 1928-1932 

Estimated Number of U. S. Passenger Cars 
Scrapped in 1923-1932 


Percentage of Scrapped Cars Junked by Fac- 
tories in 1932 


European Production Totals 1924-1932 


Division of Passenger Car Production by Num- 
ber of Engine Cylinders 1926-1932 

Motor Vehicle Production U. S. & Canada 
1912-1932 


Passenger Car Production by Leading Mfg. 


15th Annual 


General Statistics 


Open & Closed Car Production by Retail Price 
Classes 1921-1932 


Percentage of Passenger Car Production (By Retail 
Price Classes) 1921-1932 


Per Cent of Car Production by Body Types 
1928-1932 


Raw Materials used in Automotive Industry 1932 
Tire Production by Types 1926-1932 

New and Used Car Financing Data 1930-1932 
U. S. Production and Sales of Airplanes 1932 
Gasoline Consumption by States 1932 


Export Value of Aircraft Engines and Parts— 
Chart 


Aircraft Exports 1929-1932 
U. S. Airplane Production 1925-1932 
U. S. Airplane Engine Production 1926-1932 


Scheduled Transport Operations of American Air 
Lines 1927-1932 


Census of Numbered Motor Boats 
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A Chilton 
Chestnut and 56th Sts., 


Groups 1927-1932 
Monthly Motor Vehicle Production 1925-1932 
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the FACTS and FIGURES > 
READER INTEREST In The 


Statistical Issue 


INDUSTRIES 


Automotive Marketing Data 


New Car Domestic Sales by Makes 1929-1932 

1932 Passenger Car Sales by States 

Average Retail Price of Trucks (Chart and Table) 
1921-1932 

World Distribution of Automotive Sales Outlets 

New Motor Vehicle Sales per Dealer (Chart and 
Table) 1924-1932 

Average Retail Price of Passenger Cars (Chart and 
Table) 1921-1932 

Sales Outlets and Population by States 


Exports 


Total Foreign Consumption of Motor Vehicles of 
U. S. Design 1914-1932 | 

Imports into U. S. of Motor Vehicles 1918-1932 

Foreign Sales of American Motor Vehicles 1921- 
1932 

Ratio of U. S. Exports to Production 1923-1932 

Passenger Car and Truck Exports 

U. S. Exports of Parts and Accessories 


Forms Close February 20th 


A Year 
INDUSTRIES 


Publication 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Automotive Insurance Statistics 


Latest available figures on all phases of automotive 
insurance—for the first time in a Statistical Issue of 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. The volume of auto- 
motive casualty, fire and theft insurance will be 
recorded, together with the loss ratio of leading insur- 
ance companies on this automotive business. 


Specifications Section 


(42 pages) 


American Passenger Car Engines 
American Passenger Car Chassis 
Price, Weight 8& Body Tables 
American Agricultural Tractors 
American Trucks 
American Gasoline Bus Chassis 
American Stock Engines 
American and Foreign High Speed 
Diesel Engines 
American Stock Rear Axles 
American Stock Gearsets 
American Stock Steering Gears 
American Stock Front Axles 
American Stock Clutches 
American Airplanes 
American Airplane Engines 
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TANKS : HOODS : FENDERS 


Our experience and our 


permit us to 


supply both stamped 
and fabricated automotive products to 
specifications—and to meet the most 
fluctuating production schedules. Esti- 
mates gladly submitted. 


Stolper Steel Products Corp. 
3310 Fond du Lac Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


equipment 











GEARED TO MEET TODAY’S NEEDS 


COMMON-SENSE 
Window Regulators 


LET’S GET TOGETHER 
ACKERMAN-BLAESSER-FEZZEY, INC. 


1258 Holden Ave. Detroit, 


Mich. 
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GUNITE 


CLUTCH PRESSURE PLATES 


GUNITE FOUNDRIES CORP., ROCKFORD, 
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BROS. & CO. 


U.S.A 
MULTIPLE SPINDLE DRILLING axo TAPPING MACHINES. 
AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINES. SPECIAL MACHINERY 


DILECTO 


DILECTO insulating sheets, rods, tubes and special shapes. 
Also CELORON Timing Gears and Diamond Vulcanized Fibre. 


CONTINENTAL-DIAMOND FIBRE Co. 
Newark, Delaware 














This Advertiser’s Index 


Arms & Knuckles, Steer- 
ing 


Atlas Drop Forge Co. 


Axles 


Atlas Drop Forge Co. 
Park Drop Forge Co. 


Bearings, Anti-Friction 
Ball 
Federal Bearings Co., 


nc, 
S. K. F. Industries, Inc. 


Roller 
Hyatt Roller Bearing 


o. 
S K F Industries, Inc. 


Thrust 
S. K. F. Industries, Inc. 


Bending & Straightening 
Machines 


Chambersburg Engi- 
neering Co. 
Chambersburg-National 


Oo. 
National Machinery Co. 


Blanks 
Forged 
Atlas Drop Forge Co. 


Boring Machines 


Baker Brothers, Inc. 
Foote-Burt Co. 


Brake Boosters 


Bragg Kliesrath Co. 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Automotive Products and Factory Equipment Manufactured by Advertisers in This Issue 
See Alphabetical List of Advertisers on Page 48 


Is published as a convenience, 


and not as part of the advertising contract. 


No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 


Brake Drums 


Gunite Foundries Corp. 


Brakes 


Mechanical 


Bendix Brake Co. 
Eclipse Machine Co. 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Brass & Copper 
American Brass Co. 


Bumpers 


Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Bushings 
Fibre 
Continental-Diamond 
Fibre Co. 


Cable 
Ignition, Starting & 
Lighting 
American Brass Co. 


Camshafts 
Atlas Drop Forge Co. 


Gunite Foundries Corp. 


Castings 
Gray Iron 


Gunite Foundries Corp. 


Channels for Glass 
Felt 


American Felt Co. 


Cleaners 


Metal 

American Chemical 
Paint Co. (Rust 
Preventive) 


Clutches 
Bragg Kliesrath Co. 


Connecting Rods 
Atlas Drop Forge Co. 


Crankshafts 
Atlas Drop Forge Co. 
Park Drop Forge Co. 


Cutters 
Baker Brothers, Inc. 
(Keyseating) 
Davis Keyseater Co. 
(Keyseating) 
Fellows Gear Shaper 
Co. (Gear) 


Dashes, Truck 


Stopler Steel 
Co. 


Products 


Drilling Machines 
Baker Brothers, Inc. 
Foote-Burt Co. 
Greenlee Brothers and 
Co. (Multiple Spindle) 


Enamels 


American Chemical 
Paint Co. (Rust 
Proofing) 


Felt 
American Felt Co. 





Fenders 
| Stopler Steel Products 
Co. 


Fibre Rods, Sheets, Tubes 


Continental-Diamond 
Fibre Co. 


Forgings 


Atlas 
Park 


Drop 
Drop 


Forge Co. 
Forge Co. 


Furnaces Electric 


(Annealing, Carburizing, 
Heat Treating, Forging 
&S Welding) 
Electric Furnace Co. 
Gaskets 
Felt 


American Felt Co. 


Gear Cutting Machines 


Fellows Gear Shaper 
Co. (Shapers) 


Gear Material 
Non-Metallic 


Continental-Diamond 
Fibre Co. 


Gears, Timing 
Non-Metallic 
Continental-Diamond 

Fibre Co. 

Grinding Machines 

Fellows Gear Shaper 
Co. 
Landis Tool Co. 








Every care will be taken to index correctly. 


Universal 
Landis Tool Co. 


Hammers, Power 


Chambersburg Engi- 
neering Co. 
ae 


Oo. 
National Machinery Co. 


Hangers, Shafting 
S. K. F. Industries, Inc. 


Heat Treating 
Barnes-Gibson-Ray- 

mond, Inc. 
Barnes, Wallace Co. 
Gibson, Wm, D., Co. 


Heaters, Car 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Hoods 
Stopler Steel Products 
Co. 


Hose, Flexible Metallic 
(Radiator & Fuel Lines) 


Titeflex Metal Hose Co. 


Hubs, Wheel 
Gunite Foundries Corp. 


Insulating Material 


Continental-Diamond 
Fibre Co. 


Keyseaters 


Baker Brothers, Inc. 
Davis Keyseater Co. 
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Roe ee 


RY Send for 
BULLETINS 





Heavy, 





medium 

ings in any quantity. 

ef production—when you want it. 

WORCESTER STAMPED 
Worees 








— 
































FIRED FURNACES * 







and light stamp 


A steady flow 


METAL Co. 
iter, Mass. 


Bh, ELECTRIC 
EEE AND FUEL 


* QUALITY 
6TAMPINGS 
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NEW YORK 


r Gale 


AMERICAN FELT CO. 
DETROIT 


CHICAGO 














CRANKSHAFTS 
Heavy Drop Forgings 


THE PARK DROP FORGE CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














bossed, bronze, 
plated, brass, etc. 





[NAME PLATES —— ALL KINDS 


Vitreous enameled, em- 
chrome 





your approval. 


Tell us the purpose and 
we will design a plate for 














A complete 


Nats nciud ng 





DRILLING : BORING and TAPPING EQUIPMENT 


ae 








gear or hydraulic singie 
ey ps ( IL, CO, or multiple spindle* vertical, horizonta 
COLUMBUS, OHIO BAKER BROTHERS, INC TOLEDO, OHIO 
UYERS’ GUIDE—Continued 
B —Continue 
Lapping Machines Presses 3arnes, Wallace Co. Spring Turret Machines 
Fel'ows Gear Shaper Chambersburg Engi- Cook Spring Div. Barnes-Gibson-Ray- Automatic 
Co. neering Co. Gibson, Wm. D., Co. mond, Inc. Potter & Johnston Ma- 
( ne ee Mehtent Garten Co.. Barnes, Wallace Co. chine Co, 
Lathes National Machinery Co. M. D. Gibson, Wm. D., Co. 


Automatic Chucking 


Potter & Johnston Ma- 
chine Co. 


Turret 


Potter & Johnston Ma- 
chine Co. 


Molded or Machined 
Parts (Phenolic) 


Continental-Diamond 
Fibre Co. 


Name Plates 
Auld, D. L., Ce. 


Oil 
Break In 
Acheson Oildag Co. 
Lubricating 
Acheson Oildag Co. 


Pads 
Felt 
American Felt Co. 


Paints 


American Chemical 
Paint Co. (Heat 
Resisting). 


Pickling Compounds 


American Chemical 
Paint Co. 


Plates, Clutch Pressure 
Gunite Foundries Corp. 


Plugs, Expansion 
Hubbard Spring Co., 
=, DD. 
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removers, 
Paint 
American Chemical 
Paint Co. 


Enamel & 


Rust Proofing 


Parker Rust Proof Co. 


Rust Removers & 
Preventives 


American Chemical 
Paint Co. 


Screw Machine Products 
Barnes, Wallace Co. 


Screw Machines 


Greenlee Brothers & Co. 
Potter & Johnston 
Machine Co. 


Shock Absorbers 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 
John Warren Watson 

Co. 


Special Machinery 
Baker Brothers, Inc. 
Greenlee Brothers & Co. 


Speedometers & Tachom- 
eters 


Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Springs 
Extension, Compression 
Torsion or Fla’ 
Barnes-Gibson-Ray- 
mond, Inc. 








Mather Spring Co. 
Raymond Mfg. Co. 


Leaf 
Mather Spring Co. 


Stampings or Drawings 
Metal 
Auld, Dd. bas Co. 


Barnes-Gibson-Ray- 
mond, Inc. 


Barnes, Wallace Co. 
Cook Spring Div. 
Gibson, Wm. D., Co 


Hubbard Spring Co., 
M. D. 


Raymond Mfg. Co. 

Stopler Steel 
Co. 

Worcester Stamped 
Metal Co. 


Products 


Starter Drives 


Bendix Brake Co. 
Eclipse Machine Co. 


Steam Cooling 
Rushmore Laboratory 
Steel 
Alloy 
tepublic Steel Corp 
Bars 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Carbon 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Cold Drawn 
Republic Steel Corp. 


Stainless 


Republic Steel Corp. 


Strip 


Republic Steel Corp. 
Thomas Steel Co. 


Tank Support Straps 
Stopler Steel Products 
Co. 


Tanks 


Stopler Steel Products 
Co. 


Tapping Machines 
Baker Brothers, 
Foote-Burt Co. 
Greenlee Brothers & Co. 


Inc. 


Thread Generators 


Fellows Gear Shaper 
Co. 
Tubes, Axies, Steering 


Column & Torque 


Ohio Seamless Tube Co. 


Tubing 
Flexible Metal 
Titeflex Metal Hose 
Seamless 
Ohio Seamless Tube Co. 
Steel 
Ohio Seamless Tube 


Tubular Products 
Ohio Seamless Tube 





Vacuum Tanks 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Washers 


Felt 
American Felt Co. 


Lock 


Shakeproof Lock 
Washer Mfg. Co. 


Plain Metal 
Hubbard Spring Co., 
M. D. 


Wicks 


Felt 
American Felt Co. 


Window Regulators 


Ackerman-Blaesser- 
Fezzey, Inc. 


Windshield Wipers 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Wire 


Flat, Round, Square or 
Special Shape 


American Brass Co. 
Barnes, Wallace Co. 
Spring 

Barnes, Wallace Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 


Wrenches 
Gunite Foundries Corp. 
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EXPANSION PLUGS 


eet Tim 


FOR CLOSING CORE HOLES 
COILED and FLAT SPRINGS 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE SPRINGS A SPECIALTY 


SMALL STAMPINGS 


WASHERS end SPRING COTTERS 


WIRE SHAPES 
M. D. HUBBARD SPRING CO. 


620 SOUTH BLVD. PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 














IT’S IMPOSSIBLE 
TO OVERHEAT 
THE ENGINE 
WITH 


‘Rushmore Laboratory. 


PLAINFIELD - NEW JERSEY 














FOR OVER 
A QUARTER OF 
A CENTURY 


THE PIONEER 
MANUFACTURER OF 
AUTOMATIC CHUCKING 
EQUIPMENT 


POTTER & JOHNSTON MACH. CO. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., U.S. A. 




















CHAMBERSBURG-NATIONAL 


COMPLETE FORGING EQUIPMENT 


CHAMBERSBURG 
ENGINEERING CO 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA 


THE NATIONAL 
MACHINERY CQ 
TIFFIN, OHIO 
Sales. Offices 
182 W. 42nd St CHICAGO, 565 W. Washington St 
DeTroIT, 2457 Woodward Ave 








DEOXIDINE— PEROLINE— 

Prepares Auto Bodies for + Rust Preventing Oil 

Painting ee ; 
RODINE— an aint 
FLOSOL— 

Pickle Bath Control Solderi: Fluz 
8STRIPPLE PARADOX— 

High Speed Enamel Remover Rust Proofing Enamel 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
AMBLER, PENNA. 
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Index to Advertisers 


The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a part 
of the Advertising contract. Every care will be taken to index correctly. 
No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert, 


A 
Acheson Oildag Co. .. 43 
Acherman-Blaesser- 
Peer, TMG. <iceccrs 46 


American Chemical 


| ree 48 
American Felt Co. .... 47 
Atlas Drop Forge Co... 43 
mae Ge, BO. Bk cveciee 47 


Automotive Industries 44-45 


B 


Baker Brothers, Inc. .. 47 


Bragg - Kliesrath Corp. 
(Subsidiary of Ben- 
dix Aviation Corp.) 


Second Cover-1 


Cc 
Chamersburg En gi - 
MOCPINE CO. co cssccccs 48 
Continental - Diamond 


Dy ee 46 
E 
Electric Furnace Co. .. 47 
F 
Federal Bearings Co., 
BES. jawre mean cse anaes 5 
Fellows Gear Shaper 
Re ere 39 
Foote-Burt Co.......... 8 
G 
Greenlee Bros. & Co. .. 46 


Gunite Foundries Corp. 46 


H 


Hubbard, M. D., Spring 
Gelb. 4a cis sas enmeaens 48 


Hyatt Roller Bearing 
UME.” ca vipa acs pracerbaeemeiate 7 


Landis Tool Co. ...... 40 


M 
Mather Spring Co. .... 43 


N 
National Machinery Co. 48 


Oo 
Ohio Seamless Tube 
Wk: wesaudeawaeiaeten 46 
P 
Park Drop Forge Co. .. 47 


Parker Rust-Proof Co. 4 


Potter & Johnston Ma- 
a re 48 


R 


Republic Steel Corp. 
Third Cover 
Rushmore Laboratory . 48 


Ss 
SKF Industries, Inc. .. 2 
Shakeproof Lock 
Weener CO. 00080 6 
Stolper Steel Products 
a ee ee 46 


Stewart - Warner Corp. 
Front Cover-41 


¥ 


Thomas Steel Co. 3 


U 


United Metals Selling 
Co. 


Watson, John Warren, 
RNG -¢ttmkwiemane Back Cover 
Worcester Stamped 


MR GR. on vecesives 47 
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BEYOND THESE DOORS 










(o) Mole) hi 





| ARE KNOWLEDGE AND EXP 





a 





BE 








Ar the threshold of a great alloy steel are standard compositions, notably the S.A. E. 4100, 


plant ...«a spacious, practical-looking building. A 4600, 5100 and 6100 Series. « To you as a user of 
laboratory. Yes, but more than a laboratory —a steel are freely offered aii the data in Republic's 
storehouse of indusitry’s knowledge. « Within these Metallurgical Laboratories, all that Republic Metal- 
walls are the results of thousands of years of col- lurgists have learned in the study of thousands of 
lective toil and the expenditure of millions of dollars. steel problems. Working with the largest and 
Here were developed higher strength steels that most completely equipped laboratories in the 
enabled pioneer automobile builders to realize country, Republic Metallurgists will gladly study 
their dreams. To these doors came builders of aero- your problems and help you select a steel that 
plane engines and designers of aircraft. From these will enable you to improve your product and 
laboratories came special analyses steels that today lower its cost. 
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now for the 


bis step 


Automotive Engineers are still looking forward 
to the use of softer front springs as the remain- 


ing big step in promoting easier riding. 


The use of soft front springs however demands 
more adequate spring control means than is 
now available—therein lies the hitch. | 


| but here it comes 


The New Watson GYRO Stabilators—control 


of the proper nature, surplus adequacy and 
fool-proof infallibility. 


The use of these softer front springs makes 
the back seat as good as the front—every bit. 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
gener 


PRESIDENT 


svyRo 


FIRM AGAINST SIDE SWAY 











